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A BATTLE-FIELD PLAYGROUND 


We have the Duke of Wellington as authority for believing 
that Waterloo was won on the playing-fields of Eton. But what 
if you look at it from the other side? What a splendid play- 
ground the battle-field of Waterloo would make! Perhaps the 
Peace Society, which condemns tin soldiers as immoral, would 
object to putting a battle-field to such uses. When I was a 
boy in the early nineties, I had never heard of the Peace Society, 
and ‘our crowd’ in Petersburg had for playground not one 
battle-field, but a dozen. 

To the imaginative Southerner the war is what the nine years 
around sacred Troy were to Homer's auditors. For that very 
reason its Iliad has not yet been written; it is still too far from 
being ancient history. Yet even when it is written, after cen- 
turies have passed and the scars of the deepest wounds have 
vanished, the heart of the South will throb with quickest, 
painfullest interest, not for wise Nestor, and patient, steadfast 
Ulysses, and unconquerable Achilles, and the thousand black 
ships that came to sack the ‘city of Priam,’ but for the Trojans, 
who on the other side, as Homer says in words that to a 
Southerner read like a prophecy, ‘‘armed themselves within 
their city, fewer in number, but eager so to fight in battle, 
eager for the dire necessity of their children and their wives. 
So all the gates were thrown open and out poured the host, in- 
fantry and charioteers, and mighty was the roar of battle.’? And 
among all the defenders of the sacred soil none will ever receive 
such devotion as their godlike Hector, who knowing from the first 
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the day would come when Holy Troy must fall, yet faltered at 
no portents in the skies, whose one omen was to fight for his 
country. 

I cannot remember a time when the war was not a familiar 
thing to me, but I can remember exactly when I first read of the 
Tale of Troy. It was in Percy’s Religues, in a ballad of which 
I remember only one line, ‘‘And corn now grows where Troy 
town stood.’’ Even then I remember the siege of Troy seemed 
to me a type of the war, and Hector only an earlier Lee, ‘‘for 
Hector alone stayed Ilion from its fall, and his people honored 
him like a god.”’ 

The war of a whole peopie leaves its mark even on the second 
and third generations. In our house, as in all the others in 
town, hung pictures uf Lee and Jackson. Our picture of Stone- 
wall was a little portrait in oils, from a photograph, signed 1864. 
Sometimes as a special favor our mother would show us the 
bureau drawer where her treasures were kept, a button from 
Lee’s uniform, and a letter he had written her when she was 
sixteen, rallying her in his courtly way on her ‘beaux’ in the 
artillery. To Grandfather the greatest figures of history were 
Moses and St. Paul among the ancients and Lee among the 
moderns. Grandfather was to us boys and many other older 
people himself a type of manhood, wise, patient, generous, and 
loving, and what he was and believed had on his fatherless grand- 
children more influence than any other thing. As he looked 
back over fifty years of service to his parish, the war and the 
siege of Petersburg, and in the siege his interviews with General 
Lee, when duty sent him to plead for the lives of deserters, 
formed the centre of his life. 

Among the first things I can remember are the evenings in 
his study as he read us The Talisman and [vanhoe and Quen- 
tin Durward, as we sat around the fire, or the hours when 
our mother or our grandmother told us of the summer and 
winter of 1864, when people were waked sometimes by a lull 
in the cannonading, and night after night the shells streamed 
across the sky like meteors. In Lafayette Street, where they had 
walked trembling to church only twenty-five years before, we 
still found fragments of shell and canister whenever the rain 
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furrowed the unpaved roadway. Later, when I went at nine 
years old to ‘dame school,’ an unexploded shell, lying under the 
corner of the house, as big as the globe in geography lesson, was 
there to remind us of Miss Mary’s favorite story of the other 
bomb which had demolished her kitchen and in the irony of 
history killed old An’ Mary Sweet, the cook. 

At that school and later, we had both sides of history pre- 
sented to us — one side in the text-book, which assumed quite 
as a matter of course that there was only the Northern side, and 
the other by the teacher, who gave us the history which then 
existed still unwritten in the South. When we recited Czsar 
to a veteran of four years service, we not only learned to under- 
stand the campaign against the Nervii, but by way of commen- 
tary heard incidents of the retreat up the Peninsula, and of the 
battle of the Crater and Five Forks. 

How could the war be ancient history to us, surrounded by 
it as we were at home and in school? Up Washington Street, 
Grandmother used to tell us, Grant’s army had streamed for 
two days past our front gate, marching in pursuit of Lee after 
the evacuation on the 2nd of April. 

There was a story, if not true certainly nobly invented, which 
used to bring that April day vividly before us. Early in the 
morning of that Sunday, Uncle Jack Hill, an old negro white- 
washer and gardener, found a dead Confederate artilleryman on 
the steps of the Presbyterian Church opposite my Grandfather’s 
house. Jack Hill often worked for the family though he be- 
longed to the Meades, our neighbors; so he told my Grandfather, 
who came and read on a scrap of paper pinned to the dead boy’s 
breast, the words, ‘‘Please give this man Christian burial. 
Washington Artillery.’’ Everywhere the town was in confusion. 
The Mayor had gone out to meet General Ord and surrender the 
public property, not a wagon was to be had, and inquiries about 
the man were useless. He must be buried where he was, as his 
comrades had begged. So Uncle Jack and my Grandfather dug 
a grave in the churchyard where the dead man lay, and with the 
old slave for congregation he read the church office for the 
burial of the dead. The forlorn funeral was in progress when 
the Federal Army entered, and as the head of the first column 
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marched past with rattling drums and fluttering banners, some 
rough spirits in the ranks with the callousness of soldiers called 
out jeeringly, ‘‘Good mornin’, Parson. Puttin’ Johnny Reb in the 
ice-box, are you?’’ Instantly the captain of the leading company 
gave the sharp order, ‘‘Silence in the ranks! Company, halt! 
Present Ar-r-r-ms! Forward march!’’—and the blue files swept 
by in salute to the dead, a rebuke to the scoffers and an earnest 
of better days to dawn far in the future. 

Nearly all our friends were enthusiastic hunters and bird-dog 
fanciers, but as we had no shotgun or B. B. rifle we could take 
no part in the ‘bird’ (which means quail) and rabbit shooting 
in the fall, or the cruel robin slaughtering in spring. Still we 
developed the hunting fever as strongly as the others, and with 
it the passion for collecting, and this combined with three other 
causes to turn us toward the battle-fields every Saturday and 
Sunday. These other causes were Uncle John’s visit, the 
Virginia Sunday, and the Historical and Industrial Guide to 
Petersburg. 

Uncle John had delighted us with visits often enough before, 
but a visit from him when I was about twelve made an epoch for 
us. We knew him, not as a minister, but as our only and 
precious Uncle, who knew the most delightful songs children 
ever heard. Perhaps he learned ‘‘The Ram of Darby’’ and 
‘*Marri-ed to a Mer-mi-ed at the Bottume of the Sea’’ in the 
trenches at Drewry’s Bluff, perhaps he learned them before or 
after that at college, but we had never heard much about the 
war from him, until one Saturday he took us all out to the most 
famous place our town boasts — the Crater. 

At first sight, in spite of the lurid name, the Crater is a very 
ordinary spot, simply a shallow hole, like a half-filled Virginia 
ice-house of unusual proportions and irregular shape, densely over- 
grown in coarse grasses and dewberry vines. In the bottom 
second-growth pines and cedars throw their thick shade on 
ground which forty-seven years ago was an infernal slaughter pit 
beneath the intolerable sun. There the Federal soldiers, who 
had charged and taken the mined redoubt, and found themselves 
then unable to advance or retreat, were packed in masses, the 
dead and the living together, under the July heat and the shells 
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and bullets of their enemies. From that day, when I first saw 
a battle-field and had the game explained to me by one who had 
seen the pawns, himself one of them, moved hither and thither 
by the hands of the mightiest players of our times, I have always 
felt the fascination of war. Even a boy could admire the 
brilliancy of the stroke devised by.the Pennsylvania enigneer, 
Colonel Pleasants. He planned to drive a great mine under the 
Confederate centre, blow it bodily into the air, and then before 
the smoke of the explosion had dissolved, throw an army corps 
into the breach, and seizing Blandford Cemetery, cut Lee’s 
army in two. 

As we stood on the brink of the Crater and looked across the 
fields in the direction of the Federal] forts, Uncle John showed 
us the long line of ‘ailanthus’ trees that trace the sunken gallery 
of the mine from the Crater out across the corn field to the 
valley through which the Norfolk Railroad runs. Directly in 
front of us was Fort Morton, now the Taylor farm, then to the 
left and north Fort Haskell, distinguished by its group of 
especially lofty pines, next still farther to the left Fort Stedman 
on Hare’s Hill, and farthest away of all, beyond the Appomattox, 
the flats of Chesterfield County, and everywhere pines on the 
horizon. Nothing can exceed the resignation of the landscape 
in this part of Virginia. Infinitely minor-toned, in front 
stretches the sandy soil with straggling corn-stalks, behind on 
the near horizon stands the wall of pines, firm, dark, uncom- 
promising, with here and there a higher tree lifting its ragged 
top above its fellows. The face of nature wears an expression 
of patient endurance. 

A few steps from the Crater itself, in the clapboard shed 
called the Museum, we saw arranged in boxes and bins, on 
shelves and hung from hooks, the relics of the fight — bent and 
dented gun-barrels, hand grenades for the ‘‘forlorn hope,’’ rusty 
picks and spades, the hub of a cannon wheel, shells of all sizes, 
round and elongated, with bands of lead to fit the grooves of 
rifled guns, shrivelled shoes with the ankle-bones still rattling 
in the leather like the kernel of a dried walnut, and above all, 
the Minié balls, some thousands of the millions of rounds that 
sowed our fields of Petersburg with their sterile crop. 
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What innumerable fantastic shapes! You would never be- 
lieve unless you had seen them, that lead could assume so many 
strange forms as we saw that day. Some were flattened out 
into tiny wheels, some blunt and snub nosed, like a model of an 
elephant’s foot, others were buried deep in the hearts of trees, 
and afterwards cut in two in the saw-mill, and there were two, 
the famous two that have found their way into history. These 
had met in mid-air, point to point, and form ever since a solid 
wheel of metal, welded into one by the heat of the blow. Like 
little Caspar we stood open-eyed before the dry bones and the 
broken bayonets, but we did not need to ask what they fought 
each other for. We knew our father had won his captaincy 
on that very field for holding his gun-crew to their work at the 
Crater. 

With that day began our explorations of the battle-fields in 
search of stores of relics for our own collection. And here the 
Virginia Sunday helped us. Who has not heard all the changes 
rung on the New England Conscience? Like Virginia Hos- 
pitality, like all other national virtues, it is far from being 
without honor in its own country. But the Virginia Sunday is 
but little known still in the country at large, even though there 
is more Puritanism to-day in Virginia, and has been for a half 
century, than in Massachusetts. 

Our Saturday mornings were devoted to learning the Sunday 
School lesson for the next day; on Saturday nights we rehearsed, 
too often, we thought, the next morning’s hymns; and Sunday 
brought services, morning and night, with only Sunday reading 
between, such as Zales Illustrating the Church Catechism 
and Pilgrim’s Progress. Games of all kinds and visiting 
were taboo, but walking was allowed, if not at first encouraged, 
as a compromise between devotion and profane amusement. So 
Saturday and Sunday were regularly devoted to the battle-fields. 
Finally, to guide us and give us a programme, we found a book, 
the Historical and Industrial Guide to Petersburg. It was 
a precious discovery. In addition to accurate pictures of the 
Court House and the Baptist Church, and several more or less 
world-famous plug-tobacco manufactories, it contained a short 
history of the Crater, and best of all a map of the Federal and 
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Confederate lines for the whole siege. With this map we could 
find our way to Federal forts far and near, from the Appomattox 
around the whole irregular curve to the headquarters at Poplar 
Grove, and back on the line of contravallation. On the inner 
line we learned to know all our forts and salients, from Gracie’s 
Salient to Fort Gregg, whose pines crown the steep clay banks 
where the Confederates made their last stand at Petersburg. 

It was glorious to set out for a walk on a bright Saturday 
morning in October. After passing the red brick houses of 
Bollingbrook or Lombard Street, the former court end of town, 
where the aristocracy of Glasgow tobacco merchants flourished 
a hundred years ago, you crossed Lieutenant Run, and leaving 
behind you the smelly negro streets of lower Blandford, came 
out on the road to Prince George Court House. Hardly three 
miles behind the run was White Hill, the plantation which was 
to us the type of all our Mother’s happiness in the golden age 
before the war. There her dearest cousins and playmates 
had lived, and she had visited oftenest and most eagerly. 
Already in my boyhood the great square white house on the 
hill between the road and the river stood gaunt and dilapidated. 
War and Reconstruction had done their work upon it. The 
shutters were gone, the front porch hung perilously propped with 
bits of weather-boarding torn from the sides, and the pillars and 
other wood-work showed marks of bullets. From the porch the 
New York 77bune’s correspondent saw the earliest of the battles 
around Petersburg — the blue lines skirmishing across the open 
plain and through the smoke-enveloped apple orchards, green 
with June. 

Our favorite spot near White Hill, and the goal of many 
walks, was a small enclosed five-gun battery built on the extreme 
end of a ridge between White Hill and Fort Stedman. We 
called it ‘‘Our Fort,’’ par excellence, it was so high and cool and 
shady. We loved to eat our apples and bread and preserves 
there on the parapet, in the comforting sense of achievement 
that followed the heart-breaking pull through the swampy, craw- 
fishy corn-field in the bottom below it, and the still harder rush 
up the steep, gravelly hillside to ‘‘storm the breast works.’’ At 
the top of the hill you had the six-foot ditch and the ten-foot 
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embankment to climb, and the “‘last one up’’ was always ‘‘a 
ring-tailed monkey.’’ Once seated at your ease on the top of 
the parapet of Our Fort, with your back to the big pine in the 
corner, or in the low horizontal limbs of the hickory that swept 
the edge of the embankment, you had at your feet the velvety 
plain of broom-sedge stretching away to Fort Stedman. On 
breezy days the fields, waist deep in sedge, rippled and waved 
with alternate brown and silver-gray, as the wind veered and 
exposed now the under, now the upper surface. Such a day in 
fall— when the clumps of sweet-gums islanded among the 
sedge, are rustling their gold and crimson leaves and the long 
grass waves peacefully over the footprints of vanished armies — 
that is the time to learn the loveliness and charm to be found in 
South-Side Virginia. And not in October only. At the end 
also of a summer day, as the sun shot his level beams across the 
fields, and the trees and the tall lush meadow-grasses topped 
with feathery sprays of seed were transfigured against the glory 
of the west, I have seen such a field become Arcadia. 

From the first I felt dimly that broom-straw fields were beau- 
tiful, but that did not prevent us from setting them on fire as 
we passed through, for the delight of beating out the circle of 
flame with pine boughs. It was reckless, wasteful play, in which 
we risked our hair and eyebrows and the owners of the land 
their young timber. Still it was great sport, and when the 
broom-straw was burnt off, it was much easier to find the tins of 
rusty cartridge boxes and dented canteens. In some of the 
forts the tins lay in great numbers among the bricks from the 
old winter quarters. 

Our path led usually along the zigzag line of rifle-pits running 
down hill from. Fort Stedman to a narrow branch flowing 
through the bottom. Here we could count on finding tiny 
terrapins no bigger than a dollar, black with orange spots. In 
the slopes along the branch the ‘‘spreading adders’’ loved to sun 
themselves on warm spring days. Brilliant with brown and 
yellow patterns, they looked formidable enough when they 
puffed out the loose skin of their necks behind their flat ugly 
heads, like the cobras in the Natural History book. We firmly 
believed they were very dangerous and admired our own prow- 
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ess in killing them, but they were probably harmless. And 
in the dell there were not only dragons but treasures, for the 
dewberries and blackberries gave delicious excuse for frequent 
halts in early summer, and in September the golden-rod grew in 
gorgeous masses by the edges of the run. On the opposite 
slope the path led up through a dark pine wood where the 
carpet of brown pine needles covered the breastworks so 
smoothly and thickly it was hard to keep one’s footing. At the 
top of the slope was Fort Haskell, deep in the heart of the 
wood, where it was dim and gloomy and cool even on a summer 
day. Turkey-buzzards nested in the trees there — sure sign the 
spot was rarely visited, and we could always find the wing and 
tail feathers of the great, hulking, unclean creatures at the foot 
of the tallest pines. In the deepest corner of the ditch was a 
small pool with cat-tails, and the dense thickets of ailanthus and 
matted briars on the ramparts made the place look like the scene 
of a crime. Somehow we always talked in low tones, and never 
lingered there long under the vulture-haunted trees and dark 
embankments of Fort Haskell. It was a relief to pass the last 
belt of trees, and come out into the edge of the peanut field 
separating us from ‘‘Taylor’s,’’ that lay with its outbuildings 
and apple-orchard on a rise of ground where Fort Morton had 
been. In summer we took a longer, shadier way though a 
piece of woods extending to the very edge of the apple- 
orchard. Often the hands were cutting cord wood there, 
and to this day whenever I hear a crow caw, it becomes, some- 
how, instantly blue summer and I am back in Taylor’s woods, 
and smell again the fat-pine and resin that oozed from the new- 
cut logs on burning July days when I was a boy. Alas, the 
sawmill has attacked our playground, and a friend who was at 
Haskell last Christmas wrote me that the devouring saws had 
swept off the last pine from the buzzard-roost, and that Fort 
Haskell is bare to the sky, as ugly as ever but mysterious no 
longer. 

Taylor’s —that word alone could inspire a chapter. Mr. 
Dick Taylor, the friend of all the boys in town, was a bachelor 
and lived in the little brown house with the high porch and sur- 
rounding mulberry trees on the hill opposite the Crater. The 
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ante-bellum house had been demolished in the siege and Fort 
Morton built on the site. Its embankments were still traceable 
in the yard and orchard as gently swelling ridges, and of all 
farms near Petersburg his peanut field was by far the most fer- 
tile in bullets and pieces of shell. Mr. Taylor himself farmed 
enough to keep himself comfortable in a severely simple 
fashion, and to supply his pack of fox hounds with just the 
rations of batter-bread and butter-milk that would ensure their 
leanness and ‘‘enterprise.’’ Our arrival was usually announced 
by the yelping of a score of them around our one wretched 
puppy, and then on arriving at the house we would find Mr. 
Taylor smoking on the porch in the midst of a crowd of boys of 
all ages, from 12 to 20, busy discussing the last fox-hunt or 
planning a new one. There was no limit to the freedom of the 
self-invited guest at Taylor’s. He did not tell you like a 
Spanish nobleman, ‘‘Sefior, my estate belongs to you.’’ That 
was unnecessary. From the water in the well, purest, coldest, 
lightest water, in the finest, mossy bucket, with the most 
generous gourd to drink from, and the deep, cool shade of his 
mulberries, everything was yours without asking. You seemed 
to confer rather than receive a favor when you shook down his 
damsons and loaded not only your stomach, but your ‘pants’ 
pockets and ‘shirt-jacket’ with his June apples or Winesaps. 
His friends (and what boy in town was not his friend?) were 
allowed to work their will on the place, and go home bulging 
with supplies, to come next week for more. Taylor’s is the only 
farm I ever sawrun on the principles of the Golden Age. 
Since his student days at Washington and Lee he had farmed 
after this dignified fashion, enjoying in peace and plenty the 
pleasures of conversation, tobacco, hunting, and reading. A 
hustling age condemns him for preferring corn-bread and fox- 
hunting to automobiles and the music of the ticker. In Greece 
he would have been honored as a rural philosopher, leaning 
rather to the precepts of the Garden than the Porch. Genera- 
tions of boys in our town knew him and loved him, and the 
chief charm of our Boyville departed with him when he moved 
from Prince George to Amelia about the time I finished at ‘the 
University.’ I shall never eat apples as good as the Winesaps 
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we brought home from Taylor’s on afternoons in October. In 
spite of resolutions to save at least one for the morrow, the last 
of the dozen would go before we had crossed the last peanut- 


field. How many times have I come home from Taylor’s with , 


27 Minié balls, 8 pieces of shell, 3 Sharp’s rifle cartridges, and 
half a dozen flint arrow heads weighing down my pockets, and a 
collection of rusty tins under my arms, all in addition to enough 
hard apples to make one uncomfortable and repentant for a 
week. It was cold coming across the open hill where the lines 
of peanut stacks stretched mournfully down to the railroad. It 
was colder still wading Poor Creek, and coming up the farther 
hill past Gracie’s Salient and the Confederate Cemetery to 
Blandford Church. By that time it would be dusk, the last flush 
of sunset disappearing behind the town, and we had to hurry 
home to supper, followed by Caesar and Partial Payments and 
the Latin exercises. 

It is strange how differently two aspects of the same landscape 
may affect you. On the east of our town, to me the battle-fields 
all bore the stamp of melancholy, while as soon as I turned my 
face southward the face of the country became more cheerful. 
Certainly this could not have been because it was really prettier 
country. As you walk out of Petersburg down the Weldon 
Railroad, you can see the track quiver away before you in the 
blazing sun until the rails meet in the distance. And when you 
are beyond the Confederate works, the face of Dinwiddie 
County offers you only flat corn-field and scrub-oak growing in 
pure white soil. Only at the left is a fine piece of pine timber. 
Behind it lies one of our early discoveries. The trees are second 
growth, sprung up since the war, but they are well grown, and 
the coolness and sense of quiet space they give with their dark 
regular lines and freedom from all obstructing underbrush made 
them always a delicious retreat from the corn-fields round about. 
Whenever I read of cathedral aisles of trees I think first of those 
pines and their beauty when the sun sent his evening rays 
slanting between the ranks of red brown columns and threw 
their long shadows across the forest floor. What sweet, sad, 
satisfying music the wind made, breathing through the branches 
as we sat listening on the breastworks. To sit there was to feel 
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the same awe that seizes you at the sight of high mountains or 
the sea, and indeed not even the sound of surf upon the shore 
has more power over the imagination than the voice of God 
moving among the trees of the garden. 

Behind the wood lay the finest of all our playgrounds, a three- 
gun battery in an angle of the Confederate line, with ditch, 
parapet, embrasures, gun-emplacements, all complete as if the 
engineers had just smoothed down the last bit of turf. Only 
the guns are missing, and the cannoneers in grey who manned 
them. The three embrasures at the angle are covered from shell- 
fire on the exposed side by a huge ‘‘traverse’’ or ‘‘curtain’’ of 
earth, and the guns were trained to sweep a wide arc of the 
plain, now a field of sedge. In spring the ditch was vocal with 
frogs, and at the main angle grew a ‘“‘blood-apple tree,’’ which 
was a name of our own invention for the stunted, thorny apple 
trees that grew wild along the breastworks. In fall the per- 
simmons were plentiful too. But best of all, in the smooth open 
sunny space between the inner side of the battery and the edge 
of the ravine beyond, grew a veritable Cadmus crop — tall milk- 
weed and the mullein stalks, which, brown and dry in autumn, 
made the finest kind of spears. There on October afternoons, 
when the air had begun to be nipping, we gathered these in 
armfuls, and ‘‘drank delight of battle with our peers,’’ throwing 
and warding off or dodging the javelins as we charged back and 
forth over the entrenchments. 

The line from the three-gun battery followed the edge of the 
ravine for about a quarter of a mile until it stopped at the nearly 
perpendicular brink of a deep, heavily wooded valley, through 
which flowed a branch of Lieutenant Run. For some time this 
‘jumping-off place’’ was the limit of our explorations in this 
direction. Not until the town dammed the valley and cut out 
the trees to make a reservoir did we discover that a road led by 
a winding descent from behind our battery down into the bottom 
of the marshy valley. This road was wide and carefully graded, 
but trees of many years growth had sprung up in it, and in- 
stead of leading to any farm, it ran across the valley, then up a 
smooth ascent, also tree-grown, and at the other side was a great 
star-shaped fort pierced for many guns, with ditches and em- 
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bankments of unusual depth and thickness. On both sides of 
the valley the course of the road was followed by rows of sunken 
pits dug in the slope of the bank, having each an entrance on 
the down-hill side away from the breastworks. 

To us boys of fifteen the discovery of them under the oak and 
hickory leaves of thirty years brought the same thrill felt by 
the explorers in the mounds of Babylon. For the burrows were 
the remains of bomb-proofs, the road was made for caissons and 
cannon and led to the reserve park and the horse-camps of the 
Confederate Artillery hidden in the valley. I donot know what 
brigade or division it was which inhabited the burrows on the 
slope behind their guns, fighting human foes and hunger through 
the hard winter of 1864-65. We know Lee wrote to the War 
Department in Richmond on February gth: ‘Yesterday, the 
most inclement day of the winter, the troops were greatly 
exposed in line of battle for two days, had been without meat 
for three days, and in scant clothing, took the cold hail and sleet.’’ 
To-day the oaks and hickories cover the old camps deeper 
every year and children play over the ditches and parapets Lee’s 
‘‘Miserables’’ defended, but the three-gun battery in the angle 
by the pine wood is still as good as new and the embrasures 
still sweep the plain before them as if waiting for the charging 
foe in blue who comes no more. 

All our crowd collected something — stamps or birds’ eggs or 
Indian arrow-heads. With true collector’s fever we used to go 
out Saturday after Saturday and scour the fields for Minié balls. 
We learned to keep our eyes fixed on the ground as we went up 
one furrow and down the next, and to judge with great accuracy 
between the blue of fossil mussel shells and the blue of weathered 
lead. The most finds were made in the gullies that crossed the 
fields diagonally, for these gathered the washings of many corn- 
rows. Some days the bigger boys would find between fifty and 
a hundred ‘minnies.’ Pieces of shell were almost as easy to 
find as bullets, but somehow less interesting. A handful of 
rusty iron shards made your ‘pants’ pockets sag woefully at the 
end of a ten-mile walk. Much more treasured were canteens, 
especially if the leaden mouthpiece were still intact, while the 
tins of cartridge-boxes were so common we hardly kept account 
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of them. Rarer and more valuable were friction-primers, the 
metallic cartridges for the Sharp’s rifle, and such things as 
broken bayonet-shanks, and the rings that bound the wood and 
barrel of the Springfield. One day we found a whole artillery 
bucket in the bed of Poor Creek, all of sole leather studded with 
brass rivets, and lugged the huge treasure home. Of whole un- 
exploded shells, round and fish-shaped, we had a considerable 
collection buried under the old apple tree in the garden. Much 
more interesting was a blackened sheet of tin I found in a glade 
under the young oaks that grow behind Fort Hell. Some com- 
pany cook had improvised a corn grater out of the tin of a case- 
shot by punching it full of holes so that the jagged edges 
roughened all one side of the sheet. It was plain what imple- 
ment he had used. The triangular holes of varying sizes could 
have been made only with a tapering three-cornered punch — his 
bayonet. That was something personal, almost domestic, and I 
picked up the smoke-grimed bit of tin with more eagerness than 
half a dozen Minié balls. Commonest relics of all were the pre- 
serve tins, ‘‘ Yankee meat-cans,’’ we called them, that littered 
the woods by the thousand for miles around the Federal Forts. 
Could anything be uglier or more trivial, less eloquent of the 
glory and pomp of war than these reminders that armies always 
travel on their bellies? Yet those piles of rusty tin explain the 
final victory of the North. 

Of all the walks south of town the one to the National Ceme- 
tery offered the most recompense. After passing Butterworth’s 
Bridge you could go straight down the railroad to Fort Wads- 
worth. Or you would keep to the track only as far as the negro 
race-track grounds at Acree, then turn off by the white house 
and go on past Fort Tracy and Fort Urmston, the shorter way 
to Poplar Grove. That white house was very still and mys- 
terious, surrounded by flat dusty country that reflected heat like 
an oven, and with its closed blinds perpetually blinking in the 
blaze of the sun. But the water you got there was good, unlike 
that in many wells of the negro cabins. In these the water was 
often scarcely ten feet below the rickety planks around the wind- 
lass, or there was no windlass at all, and you dipped up the 
muddy water to suit yourself. Such a well was the one in Fort 
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Wadsworth, the great star-shaped fort with a field of corn in- 
cluded between its bastions. It lies directly beside the railroad, 
and the passengers on the through trains from New York to 
Florida can see its red clay embankment as they thunder past, 
if they only knew when and where to look, and have not for- 
gotten there was such a thing as the war. When the history of 
the siege of Petersburg is written, one of the chapters will be 
devoted to Fort Wadsworth, for few deeds of arms of Lee’s 
soldiers deserve better to be known than Hagood’s wild charge 
on Warren here, August, ’64, in Lee’s attempt to recapture the 
railroad. Caught in a death trap, a small Confederate Brigade 
led by their brigadier dashed upon the Federal Corps behind en- 
trenchments. When the day was over, the dusty woods were 
strewn with the lean corpses of the South Carolinians. 

From Fort Wadsworth it is but a mile or two over flat un- 
occupied land, overgrown with sassafras and old-field pines, to 
Poplar Grove, once the terminus of the military road from City 
Point, and the seat of Army Headquarters, now the National 
Cemetery. Scattered everywhere throughout the South, but 
most of all in Virginia, are these cemeteries, oases of greenest 
lawns and trim walks in the midst of the parched summer land- 
scape. Each one has its keeper’s home of gray stone at the 
entrance, and its stout gray-mustached keeper, a veteran whose 
speech when he welcomes visitors with the cordiality of a lonely 
man, shows that long residence in the South has not affected 
his accent. Each, too, has its formal arrangement of black 
painted cannon around the flagstaff mound, and all show, too, 
the same iron tablets with quotations from Theodore O’ Hara’s 
Bivouac of the Dead. Probably few who have read ‘‘On fame’s 
eternal camping ground their silent tents are spread,’’ and the 
rest of the noble lines, know that their author himself died 
in the Confederate service. In the corner under the tallest pines 
are some few lines of stones set off by themselves that belong 
also to the side of the vanquished. They mingle peacefully 
enough now perhaps, wherever they are, the men who were 
buried under the one as well as the other. But read one in- 
scription, and you will go on to read others, and suddenly you 
feel more clearly than ever before that armies are made up of 
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men, that the great corps was after all so many Johns and 
Andrews, mostly very young men, or rather boys, and every one 
of them, for all he was a soldier, as anxious to live as you or I, - 
and thinking most often of when he would get back to Michigan 
or New Hampshire. Now they lie under the smooth grass by 
the low wall of the National Cemetery, and the feathery ¢'v naps 
of soft pine boughs throw their shadows over them, and the 
brilliant red and white of the flag flutters over them, under the 
deep cloudless blue of the Virginia sky, and the sacred soil holds 
them as tenderly in its bosom as it does the others, those 
whose dust lies in Hollywood and Blandford. 


Lewis PARKE CHAMBERLAYNE, 


University of South Carolina. 
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THE NATURE OF BEAUTY 


The sense of beauty is the effective source of conduct. Our 
capacity for appreciating the well-rounded unities of experience 
furnishes us with the only ultimate ground for criticism and 
the only never-failing source of inspiration. Beauty abides in 
organic completeness, whether of thoughts or of things. The 
smallest cameo as well as the world philosophy of a Spinoza 
are both expressions for the beauty of truth. The intimate self- 
communings of a lonely soul as well as the onward sweep of a 
nation’s progress are alike inspired by the truth of beauty. 
There is nothing animate or inanimate, spiritual or physical, 
which can evade this magic touch of the mind’s illuminating 
activity. 

Beauty abounds in nature. The environment of primitive 
man, like the remote centres of primitive life to-day, was cer- 
tainly rich in beautiful scenes and vistas. Only when man be- 
came ‘civilized,’ as we say, did natural beauty give way to 
practical ugliness — the woods and fields to the factory and the 
dump-heap. Utilitarian ends have become dominant, and the 
natural poetry of simple endeavor is lost. The pastoral and 
military life has given way to the complex ugliness of our highly 
organized urban existence. 

A strange paradox, it wouldseem. Why is it that man, intel- 
lectually developed, having a capacity for esthetic appreciation 
which his more primitive ancestor could not have possessed, 
should nevertheless surround himself with manufactured objects 
and perversions of nature which are essentially ugly? The 
answer is not difficult, yet it reveals an underlying paradox 
which is still more far-reaching. 

The intellectual maturity of man means an advance from 
relative simplicity to complexity, from conduct which is direct 
and straightforward to conduct which is indirect and circuitous. 
As Spencer has taught us, both organic and intellectual de- 
velopment signifies a progress from ‘homogeneity to hetero- 
geneity.’ The primitive man dwells in a state of nature, 
in the midst of an organic unity which is Nature herself. 
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The man of to-day dwells also in nature, but nature modified and 
made artificial by his own endeavors. It is a nature in which 
trees have been felled, roadways graded, houses built, waterways 
cut, and even the earth disemboweled of its ores and rocks. 

As we look out from a hill-top near a city, we may, perchance, 
see in one direction only the mountains, the lowlands, and the 
foliage of nature’s abundant growth, much as they were designed 
by the Great Artificer himself. But how different when we 
look across the town! Here, everywhere are the evidences of 
man’s handiwork: the compact mass of buildings, the intersect- 
ing streets, and over all a pall of heavy smoke. The one view 
reveals nature in her primitive simplicity and organic unity, 
the other a complex of objects, each perhaps possessed of a cer- 
tain unity of its own, but lacking any especial codrdination. 

The natural world has a characteristic harmony of color, and 
the gradations of her coloring are soft and pleasing. The town 
glares at us with abrupt patches of red and blue and yellow, put 
there by the hand of man, with regard only for the several 
objects which are so colored. The eye searches in vain for any 
simple unity. All is mixed and contrasted; there has been no 
thought for any effect of the whole. If we would find the 
artistic here, we must seek it either in the objects themselves, 
considered separately, or else in some vista which has gained 
softness of tone and outline in the dusk of twilight or the faint 
illumination of the dawn. One may well recall how Whistler 
chose these aspects of the waterways of London, otherwise 
crude and ugly, to reproduce in his exquisitely beautiful etch- 
ings. How delicately, too, he has described them in his ‘Ten 
O’Clock Lecture’ :— 


‘“‘And when the evening mist clothes the riverside with 
poetry, as with a veil, and the poor buildings lose them- 
selves in the dim sky, and the tall chimneys become cam- 
panili, and the warehouses are palaces in the night, and 
fairyland is before us—then the wayfarer hastens home; 
the working man and the one of pleasure, cease to under- 
stand, as they have ceased to see, and Nature, who, for 
once, has sung in tune, sings her exquisite song to the 
artist alone, her son and her master — her son in that he 
loves her, her master in that he knows her.’’ 
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The secret of our unbeautiful surroundings is explained by 
the complex character of our endeavors, the practical and 
indirect mode of our attack upon nature. No artistic effect is 
intended in the festooning of our streets with wires, but a 
purely practical end. The sweet song of the birds is drowned 
by the noisy rumbling of heavy wagons and the raucous horn of 
the automobile. And so, while man in his maturer state be- 
comes more capable of appreciating esthetic effects, he is also 
compelled to seek for them in occasional vistas, or to construct 
them for himself in definite works of art. 

Yet, despite the beauty of nature undefiled, and the efforts of 
man to produce works of art in little, it would seem that few 
give much heed to beauty. We are apt to think that people 
of good taste form a sort of exclusive circle in comparison with 
the vulgar horde of commonplace humanity. And then we com- 
fort ourselves, it may be, with the thought that we, at least, are 
not of the rank and file. But our self-esteem is destined to 
suffer a shock, if we be of open mind and critically disposed, 
for we shall find that this small circle of ours, this limited 
coterie of understanding ones with whom we seem to have the 
sense of taste in common, is duplicated by many other circles 
of society each composed of a limited number of kindred 
spirits, and each member thereof impressed equally with his 
own capacity for true appreciation. The logical conclusion 
leads to that ancient principle: de gustibus non est disputandum; 
for, finding that we cannot proclaim the canons of beauty on 
the basis of the judgment of a few highly cultured minds, we 
fall back, in despair, upon the notion that each man is the meas- 
ure of his own desire. 

It is clear that neither point of view is favorable to an exact 
treatment of art and its appreciation, and for the sake of such 
treatment we may be thankful that neither is true. The canons 
of art are not laid down forevermore by the few who assert 
themselves as artistic dictators after the manner of Ruskin; 
nor is there an entire absence of such canons. The truth is, 
first, that esthetic enjoyment is much more prevalent than one 
is generally disposed to admit. Esthetic appreciation is a state 
of mind common to all, although expressed, of course, more 
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often and more completely in some minds than in others. 
In the second place, we find that the attitude is not complex, but 
is characterized, rather, by a relative simplicity, —a simplicity 
manifest in a sense of the fitness of things. It is the conformity 
of ideas in a thought sequence, the conformity of words, images, 
and thoughts in literature, the conformity of melody, rhythm, 
and harmony in music, the conformity of pictorial imagery in 
painting and sculpture, that awakens this attitude in us. The 
true essence of the Esthetic lies in the comprehension of some- 
thing achieved —a step on the way, as it were; something repre- 
sented to us as complete within the limits which it sets for itself. 
In other words, it is an ideal become manifest through thought 
and perception. The purpose of art is to produce such concrete 
ideals, in the contemplation of which we may sink ourselves, 
freed of all active desire and purpose. 

This attitude which we term Esthetic is in constant evolution; 
originally simple, it becomes cultivated as the individual attains 
cultivation. As the opportunities for esthetic enjoyment in- 
crease, it grows more important, more critical, wider in scope 
and more thoroughly satisfying. The delight of children and 
savages in bright colors, loud noises, and striking rhythms is 
surely esthetic. The interest of southern races in garish and 
piquant sensations, as may be noted in their love of color, noise, 
highly spiced food and drink, has often been compared with the 
more neutral tastes of northern peoples. This does not merely 
signify that the southern races demand more exciting stimuli 
than the northern peoples, it reveals also a larger interest in 
sensation for its own sake; and if this larger interest tends to 
blunt the sensibility for fine distinctions, we must not forget 
that it brings into play a wealth of colors, sounds, tastes, and 
movements which is quite unknown to the more phlegmatic 
denizen of a northern clime. 

Yet these are but the simple pleasures of the moment. They 
possess no universal and definite validity,—the validity in- 
separable from the work of art. The exercise of a critical 
faculty tends to rob them of their esthetic value, for in them- 
selves, sensations are crude and meaningless, and the critical 
mind demands that a meaning shall be apparent. They are, 
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therefore, only the ingredients from which a work of art may 
be evolved. 

A work of art either solves some problem before us, as is the 
case with literature and music, or it presents to us directly a 
significant situation completely represented, as in a painting or 
statue. In both cases the only demand upon us is that we shall 
adopt a sympathetic attitude and try to comprehend our experi- 
ence. No demand is made that we should either attempt to 
improve upon the experience, or consider it as a motive for 
action. To become esthetic, an object must interest us in itself, 
and it is thus immediately distinguished from all things non- 
esthetic by the fact that our dominant interest is in 2¢, and not in 

_anything more remote, to which it might lead us in thought or 
action. An object which stirs us into active participation, 
ceases at once to be esthetic, as when, for instance, the ‘gallery 
god’ takes a hand in the drama by shouting to the heroine at a 
critical moment to beware the villain disguised in the black 
beard! 

Out of the simple esthetic impression — which is the element 
of beauty — the work of art grows by a process of complication 
always involving a greater and completer unity. The esthetic 
standards by which art is judged are just these principles of 
‘unity in complication’ as they manifest themselves in the 
different branches of artistic endeavor and in the different 
phases of artistic appreciation. The evolution of the work of art 
is, of course, paralleled by the evolution of the audience,— the 
person of taste who is intuitively alive to beauty and possessed 
of a capacity for critical discrimination,— as well as by the de- 
velopment of the artist in ability to express his esthetic ideals. 
The measure of an artist’s clarity of thought is manifest 
directly in his works. To know a thing artistically, one must 
be able to express it,—the writer or the speaker in words, the 
musician in tones, the painter on canvas, and the sculptor in 
marble or bronze. Those who are unable to express themselves 
adequately and clearly in one of these ways, lack the genius of 
the artist. 

Yet if few possess the natural taste which an environment of 
culture makes possible, and still fewer the productive ability of 
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the artist, all of us may, in some degree, develop our critical 
faculty for judgment and appreciation, and so supplement what 
our early experience has failed to make evident. The tendency 
of such education is all towards a greater simplicity and signifi- 
cance in everything that we think and do, in the very clothes 
that we wear, and especially in those things which we have 
about us. Critical principles, once formulated, act as a per- 
manent bias to guide our actions and thoughts; increased ex- 
perience only tends to make them fuller, clearer, and more com- 
pletely adequate. 

These principles which thus guide our intellectual lives and 
shape our esthetic ideals are grounded in ethical and religious 
experience; not, to be sure, in narrow and dogmatic doctrine, 
but in those broad, rational truths which lead one to act toward 
one’s fellowman with honesty and kindliness of thought, and 
teach one to apprehend merit wherever it is met. Thus our 
entire mode of conduct is affected, and we are led to do things 
which are right because they are recognized to be the things 
which lead toward that esthetic ideal for which we are all con- 
sciously or unconsciously striving. No act is esthetic in itself, 
yet all acts are influenced by such esthetic ideals as we may pos- 
sess, and consequently tend towards the realization of those ideals 
both in our own lives and in the lives of those about us. 


RosertT Morris OGDEN. 


University of Tennessee. 
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SCANDINAVIAN CHARACTER AND 
SCANDINAVIAN MUSIC 


When we speak of Scandinavian character and Scandinavian 
music together, we imply a racial unity in the North that finds 
some common musical expression, and we are justified in so doing. 
In spite of many differences between the several Scandinavian 
peoples, there are certain large traits that all have in common 
and that separate them from all other races. As we should ex- 
pect, these common traits are found more frequently and more 
strikingly in the folk forms than in the art forms of music. In 
the North, as elsewhere, the folk is more conservative and has 
preserved many early characteristics that have been dropped by 
the more cosmopolitan city dwellers. 

Now, what are some of these Scandinavian possessions that 
seem to be reflected in the songs of the people? First of all 
we may place a quality that is conspicuous for its absence, if the 
bull be allowed, namely, sentimentality. Both in folk-music and 
in art-music, the Northern singer seems to possess a talisman 
against this fault. In Northern music there is much moonlight 
but no moonshine, there is plenty of sentiment but no senti- 
mentality. Among Scandinavian composers there is no Franz 
Abt, and the drawing-room ballad, dear to the heart of the 
unmus‘*al Anglo-Saxon, is known in Scandinavia only as an 
importation from England. Among the Danes, at least, this 
negative virtue seems to result in part from their keen sense of 
the ridiculous. A Dane is nothing if he is not critical, and his 
criticism is quite as often applied to himself as to others. 

Attention has often been called to the fact that almost all 
Scandinavian folk-music is in the minor key. If this were true 
of the Norwegians and Swedes alone, we might be tempted to 
attribute it to the depressing effect of the bleak mountain 
scenery by which the people are so generally surrounded. But 
unfortunately for this theory, the music of the low-lying Dane, 
whose highest hill would be called a valley in Norway, is no less 
melancholy than that of his neighbors to the north. It is safest 
to regard it as an expression of race temperament, without 
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trying to discover the natural sources of that melancholy, if 
there be any. In apparent contradiction to this minor key of 
Northern music is the large number of popular dances and the 
frequent humor that appears in the folk-songs. Even among 
the Norwegians, who have the reputation of being the most 
serious of the three Scandinavian peoples, the humorous and 
witty folk-song is well represented. But if we call to mind the 
familiar fact that in individuals melancholy and humor are 
usually found together, we need not be surprised at this seem- 
ingly strange union of qualities in music. Our own Lincoln 
enjoyed ‘‘little sad songs’’ no less than funny stories. It has 
been said that the Englishman often takes his pleasure sadly. 
It might be said of the Scandinavian that he often takes his sad- 
ness pleasurably. Both in their character and in their music 
the Scandinavians suggest the Scotch, and of the three peoples 
the Norwegians most nearly approach the Scotch. 

The popular dances of Norway and Sweden, which exist in 
such great variety, reflect clearly the love of this form of amuse- 
ment, which is still common in the North. And the Norwegian 
and Swedish peasants really dance. Nothing so tame as the 
waltz or the two step is to be found at their country festivities. 
In the Norwegian ‘halling’ a skilful dancer can touch the ceiling 
with his heels, and dancing is sometimes kept up for days at a 
time, with brief intervals for rest. A considerable volume 
might be filled with the music of the popular dances alone. 

Finally, in their religious music we find an expression of 
seriousness, though most of the Scandinavian hymns are not 
local in character, sometimes not even in origin. Here we find 
a marked reflection of German taste, the result of the strong 
influence of the German Reformation upon Northern thought 
and feeling. Luther’s grand hymn is hardly less popular in 
the North than in Germany itself, and almost all the music is of 
the chorale order. 

Many of the Scandinavian composers, to pass from the coun- 
try to the town, are strongly influenced by popular themes, by 
the folk-music of their own lands. The best known, though 
perhaps not the greatest Northern song writer, Edvard Grieg, 
sought his chief inspiration here. In spite of his many years of 
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study at Leipzig, Grieg very seldom suggests German influence. 
In leaving home he seemed to find home. The same is true to 
an almost equal degree of his countryman Kjerulf. With the 
Danes it is quite different. With the exception of the older 
Hartmann,— old Hartmann, as the Danes affectionately style 
him,— who was almost narrowly national, the modern Danish 
composers have been strongly influenced by the music beyond 
the border. They have, however, at the same time, preserved 
their national feeling, and in this combination of foreign and 
native inspiration they appear as typical Danes. During the 
past half century the Norwegian has shown a curious reversion 
to the pure Norse type. With him nationality has become a 
passion, finding expression in painting, literature, language, 
and living, as well as in music.. The Dane is more of a cos- 
mopolite, and just as the Danish royal. family has furnished 
kings and queens for the rest of northern Europe, so Danish 
artists have gone abroad, bringing back with them rich treasures 
from France and Germany. Gade, for example, succeeded 
Mendelssohn as director of the Gewandthaus concerts at Leip- 
zig, and by musical authorities he is often compared to Men- 
delssohn and Schumann. The younger Hartmann, who died a 
few years before his father, was extremely popular in Germany, 
and Lange-Miller and the other living Danish composers owe 
much to German influence. Indeed, one of the recent Danish 
composers, Larsen, carried this tendency so far as to adopt 
Germany as his home and may practically be regarded as a 
German composer. 

The Swedes are often called the Frenchmen of the North and 
as far as the Stockholmers are concerned, the epithet is as 
accurate as such epithets are apt to be. Life in Stockholm has 
much of the gayety and brightness of Parisian life, and in various 
directions the Swede has shown his indebtedness to France. It 
is worth while to note that Sweden is the only Teutonic country 
that has an Academy modelled upon the French Academy and 
that has a royal family of French descent. The Norwegians, 
too, have very much the same mistaken notion of the Swedish 
national character that the English have of the French char- 
acter. It is difficult for the average Englishman or Norwe- 
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gian to recognize the inherent solidity of the French or the 
Swedish. 

Closely connected with the Swede by culture, though belonging 
to a widely differing race, is the Finn, the people of Suomi. 
Like their Swedish neighbors, the Finns are intensely musical, 
both as creators and interpreters. One of the finest male 
choruses in northern Europe is the Muntre Musikanter, com- 
posed entirely of Finns. Their rendering of Finnish and 
Swedish music can be best described by that much-abused 
adjective thrilling. The natural brilliancy of the Finnish race, 
which appears also in their cousins the Hungarians, is admir- 
ably represented in music by Sibelius. 

An apparent contradiction of the theory that national art in 
every form is a reflection of national characteristics is to be 
found in connection with certain composers of Denmark and 
Norway, notably Grieg and Kjerulf on the one hand, and Hart- 
mann the elder and Gade on the other. The two Danish com- 
posers show marked robustness, both in their physique and 
their art. It is a notable fact that most of Gade’s songs are 
for the male voice. The two Norwegians, on the other hand, 
were frai] physically and Kjerulf died in comparative youth. 
Their songs are mainly for the female voice and are marked by 
sweetness rather than strength. The range of each, furthermore, 
is restricted, each succeeding best in little. We could hardly 
imagine either of them composing a splendid ballet like Hart- 
mann’s Thrymskvida or a heroic song like Gade’s Polish Song 
of Liberty. And yet the average observer, even a Dane, would 
agree that the most marked characteristic of Norway is strength 
and robustness and that the little kingdom to the South is 
strikingly lacking in these characteristics. It seems natural 
that the two great Norwegian writers of recent years were phy- 
sically as well as mentally strong men. 

But it is possible that all Norwegians and many Danes and 
foreigners are mistaken in attributing to the Norwegian people 
greater force and strength than to their Danish cousins. Be- 
sides being critical, and perhaps as a result of his tendency to 
self-criticism, the average Dane is disinclined to assert himself 
and is even ready at times to accept the adverse criticism of his 
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Northern neighbors. As the inhabitant of the Danish plains 
can show as much seriousness as the dweller on the Norwegian 
heights, it is not at all impossible that he may possess as much 
strength of character. It is not only true that the race is not 
always to the swift and the battle to the strong, but it is also 
true that the skillful racer does not always display his swiftness 
nor the strong fighter his prowess. The apparent anomaly, 
therefore, of the strong Danish composers and the less robust 
Norwegian, may really be no anomaly at all, but simply an added 
proof that national art is a revelation of national character. 
The speech of the artist will betray not only himself but his 
people as well. 

The claim to superiority of the Norwegian is strengthened by 
the intense loyalty of all Norwegian artists. From Ole Bull 
down, they never allow themselves to be taken for anything but 
Norwegians, and in their performances they show a decided 
preference for Norwegian music. A Danish artist, on the 
other hand, often positively neglects his national music, showing 
even a preference for Grieg over Gade. A Norwegian singer or 
violinist who showed any such tendency would quickly expose 
himself to the perfectly just and very emphatic criticism of his 
countrymen. I recall a charming Norwegian amateur singer 
who during an acquaintance of six years was never heard to sing 
a single Danish or Swedish song. Such an extreme borders, 
perhaps, upon Chauvinism, but it cannot fail to advance the 
reputation of Norwegian composers. The Danish critic, both 
in music and literature, shows the same curious tendency to 
national self-depreciation, and the reputation of Danish art 
suffers in consequence. In this instance the scriptural warning 
against exalting oneself does not seem to apply. 

Scandinavia has much to pride herself on and the racial pride 
should be extended to include impartially all the members of the 
race. She has produced great writers, scientists, inventors, 
composers. During the last century, Denmark showed on 
three several occasions heroism in war that has never been sur- 
passed and that could not be shown by other than a strong peo- 
ple. Norway produced the most brilliant mathematician and 
the most influential dramatist of the period in Europe, Sweden 
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made all Europe and America melodious with the song of 
Jenny Lind, and Finland led the world in the recognition of the 
political rights of women. But not the least of the contributions 
of these countries, which in a way we may call one country, is 
the continuous flow of national music, the common possession 
of all classes. This perhaps more than any other one thing 
stamps the Dane, the Norwegian, the Swede, as Scandinavian. 
There is no prospect of a single Scandinavian kingdom, such as 
men have dreamed of in the past, but we are justified in recog- 
nizing a Scandinavian republic of culture, and that is a union 
that is more abiding than any political union. 


DaniEL KiLHAM DopceE. 


University of Illinois. 
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BIRDS: THE POLICE OF THE AIR 


Although in the literature and in the daily life of the ancients, 
birds of all kinds played no inconsiderable part, either as sym- 
bolic of virtues and blessings, like the eagle and the dove, or as 
omens of coming disaster, like the raven and the owl; and 
though in the Mosaic law the Jews were permitted to gather the 
young birds (squabs), but were charged to leave alone the dam 
(Deut. xxii, 6-7), there was never until] our own day any proper 
conception of the economic importance of birds to human life 
and happiness. Indeed, the science of ornithology is one of the 
newest, and except by the few that have devoted years of study 
to it, its practical value has been little understood or appreciated 
until within the past twenty-five years. 

It is true that Wilson, the peerless Audubon, Bonaparte, 
Cassin, Bachman, and others more or less brilliant had, after 
years of patient, devoted study, given to the world detailed 
knowledge of birds and their habits. But the proper method lay 
yet undiscovered, and it was not until Baird’s great work in 
1858 that ornithology began to develop a more scientific nomen- 
clature and a truer classification of the various species. After 
the Civil War scientific investigations began to be made on the 
bird itself by measuring ‘bones, bills, claws, feathers, and by 
examining stomachs to determine the nature of the food. The 
study of insects had already received a new impetus from the 
work of Riley, Forbes, Comstock, and others,—a work made 
painfully necessary by the enormous ravages of crops by in- 
sect pests, especially in the West and Middle West,—and an 
investigation of the great locust plague in Kansas and adjoining 
States (1874-1877) first settled in the minds of entomologists the 
question of the relations of birds to the agriculture of the coun- 
try and of the world. Their conclusions were that man’s life in 
the world is absolutely dependent on the work done by birds in 
checking the growth of injurious insects, and that, were this 
check removed, the world would become a desert within half a 
dozen years. Later investigations have added confirmation at 
each step and the conclusion has never been seriously assailed. 
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Having thus had forced upon the country the absolute neces- 
sity for scientific investigations along these lines, the United 
States Government in 1885 established the Biological Survey at 
Washington, with Dr. C. Hart Merriam as director, and this 
branch has grown into one of the leading divisions of the National 
Department of Agriculture. Though, as its name implies, its 
business is to study the life forms of the continent, its principal 
work is the study of birds in their relation to agriculture. One 
man, Dr. F. E. L. Beal, the leading investigator, has examined 
the stomachs of more than fifty thousand birds. Occupying 
the lower floor of the same building, the Bureau of Entomology, 
under Dr. L. O. Howard, supplies the correlate work on in- 
sects. Across the way, the Bureau of Plant Industry attends to 
the examination of seeds and other matters belonging to the 
domain of botany. 

Of this Biological Survey the militant arm is the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, with headquarters at 14 
Broadway, New York City, and branch societies all over 
America. There are off-shoots of the society, with different 
names, in every civilized country. Among the most notable is 
The Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, in Great Britain, 
with the Duchess of Portland at its head, and conspicuous 
among its members is our old friend, Sir John Lubbock, now 
Lord Avebury, whose books, 7he Pleasures of Life and Ants, 
Bees and Wasps, are familiar enough to every college boy. 
This, in brief, is the machinery for the study and for the pro- 
tection of birds, to which should be added the great museums: 
the British Museum, the German museums, the New National 
and the Smithsonian in this country, and others well known 
abroad and at home. 

After this hasty and imperfect sketch of the historical develop- 
ment of the subject, one is naturally led to ask, what place is 
assigned to the bird in the order of vertebrates? Avoiding, as 
far as possible, scientific nomenclature, a bird comes of an or- 
der, Aves (Sauropida, or reptile-like forms), situated between 
reptiles, with which they had common origin, and mammals. 
Like reptiles, birds lay eggs and these eggs hatch outside the 
body; like reptiles, they have no diaphragm, such as is found 
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in mammals. One animal, the platypus of Australia, lays 
eggs, but otherwise is not closely related to birds. Birds 
differ radically from reptiles and animals in being covered with 
a tegumentary outgrowth known as feathers; and in flying by 
means of such outgrowth, they are again distinct, for bats, other 
flying animals, and flying reptiles, fly by means of tegumentary 
expansion, not by means of an outgrowth. The bat’s phalanges 
are simply webbed, as are the fins of flying fish and the feet of 
flying squirrels and flying lemurs. There are other sharply dis- 
tinguished minor differences, but it would tax the patience of 
the reader to enter into them here and serve no useful purpose 
in e:ucidating the work of birds in policing the air. 

It must be noticed, however, that birds are warm-blooded, 
the temperature frequently going as high as 112 degrees F. 
There are four chambers to the heart and the circulation is 
double. There is but one aortic arch (the right), and but one 
pulmonary artery springs from the heart. The lungs are in the 
thoracic cavity and are moulded to its walls. In mammals the 
lungs are encased in a sac (the pleuron). A singular part of the 
bird’s anatomy is the fact that the aorta passes to the right of 
the wind-pipe, whereas in mammals it passes to the left. Many 
of the bird’s bones are hollow, admitting the passage of air, 
and if the humerus be pierced or broken so as to leave a vent, 
the bird cannot be strangled by compressing the windpipe. 

All flying birds have a sharp breast-bone (sternum) and they 
are said to be carinate or keel-shaped, whereas flightless birds 
have a flattened breast-bone (ratttate, or raft-shaped) as noted 
in the Struthionidz, or Ostrich family, the Emus, the Casso- 
wary, the three-toed Rhea (the African Ostrich has two toes, 
one large the other small) of South America, the penguin of the 
Antarctic solitudes, and the flightless divers of our own shores. 

The sight of the bird is the keenest among all living creatures, 
and as a class they rule the air by being able to pass in a few 
hours across states and even wide continents. Owing to the 
high temperature and the special conformation of their bodies, 
their digestion is marvelously rapid. It requires only about 
two hours for crows and similar birds to empty their stomachs 
and get ready for another gorge, so that a healthy crow would 
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need not less than eight gorgings during an ordinary summer 
day. In addition to this, many birds regurgitate, and in 1848 
Franklin’s gulls were often seen to vomit up crickets in order 
to gorge themselves again. The regurgitation of owls and 
hawks is well known, and a study of the thrush family and many 
others shows the same trait, when the shells, legs and harder 
parts of insects are habitually vomited up, the softer parts 
passing through the cloaca and out at the vent. 

Taking these facts in connection with the universal distribu- 
tion of birds,—for they sweep mountain ranges, forests, deserts, 
and the most desolate reaches of the seas,—their work as a great 
air-police can be readily understood and appreciated. Moreover, 
each individual species of bird is wonderfully adapted to the 
work they have todo. The long, slender bills of the worm-eating 
birds, the short, heavy bills of the seed-eaters, the chisel-like 
bills of woodpeckers and their allies, the nuthatches, the talons 
of birds of prey (the Raptores), the webbed feet of swimmers 
and divers, the lobed foot of the coot, the long toes of the 
jacana, enabling its possessor to run across lily-pads, the tongue 
provided with a sticky secretion, as in the yellowhammer or 
flicker, for holding ants [he can eat five thousand at a single 
meal], and the dainty probe of the hummers for insertion into 
flower-cups where corroding insects are destroying blooms, all 
these are obvious examples of adaptation of form to func- 
tion. 

The migration of birds, one of the miracles of nature annually 
unfolded, furnishes another illustration of the wonderful adap- 
tive powers of the birds. No animal could withstand the rapid 
changes of climate in an open air journey over half the earth’s 
surface, following the north and south direction. In fact, an 
animal could hardly survive the changes to which an ordi- 

q nary turkey vulture is subjected when, rising from the heated 
earth in summer, he goes to an elevation of four or five miles, 
where the temperature is similar to that of the Arctic re- 
gions. Yet the bird undergoes these changes within an hour. 
Covered with feathers, soft, downy, non-conductors of heat, and 
provided inside with a great air-cushion formed of hollow bones 
and similar contrivances, he is enabled to withstand readily any 
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sudden and great change of temperature. It is well known to 
sportsmen that a wild bird can not be frozen, if water and food 
are accessible, even with the thermometer ranging out of sight 

below zero. 

As no bird hibernates, and as many breed in regions where 
they would perish of cold, migration is a necessity for certain 
birds. In the tropics, to which the great majority of birds 
migrate, they know by instinct when the wet season is about to 
arrive, during which the insect host hide themselves away in 
cracks and crannies impossible to get at. And these migratory 
birds come to us just when millions of insects are beginning 
their destructive work on gardens, lawns, orchards, forests, and 
fields, and immediately fall to devouring these pests. Even the 
helpless young of seed-eating birds must have insect diet during 
their adolescence. 

Some birds, the golden plover, the Bartramian sandpiper, and 
others, make a migration exceeding sixteen thousand miles, 
according to the route travelled. For example, the golden plover 
breeds on the shore of the Arctic ocean. After the young are 
reared, the older birds goto Labrador, and feed on a berry known 
as the curlew berry, which stains their flesh black. They pro- 
ceed to New Foundland and make out to sea, flying out of sight 
of land; then they turn at right angles, go due south for eight 
hundred miles, and sight the Bermudas. Unless foul weather is 
encountered, the birds do not stop at the Bermudas, but rest on 
a wave, when tired, and continue their journey, sighting the 
next land at Barbadoes, on the outer rim of the Caribbean sea. 
Nor do they stop there, unless weather conditions make it 
nceessary, but go straight ahead, across the Guianas, past the 
selvas of the Amazons, across the mighty Rio de la Plata until 
they alight on the shores of Patagonia. The next spring, on the 
return migration, the plovers cross the Andes, come up the 
western slope of South America, arriving the same day in 
Guatemala and in Texas, during the month of March. After 
resting and feeding, the plovers go north to the rim of the 
Arctic and lay their eggs — completing in all a journey which 
requires sixteen thousand miles of travel. The Bartramian 
sandpiper, known variously as the ‘‘Upland Plover,’’ the ‘‘Grass 
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Plover,’’ the ‘‘Prairie Pigeon,’’ and in Louisiana as the ‘‘Pape- 
botte,’’ sometimes strays to Australia, to South Africa, and to 
Europe, before returning home. 

In order fully to understand the important function of birds 
in destroying insect pests and checking their ravages, a few 
words are necessary just here on the nature of insect life and on 
the extent of damage wrought and threatened by the marvelous 
increase in crop pests within the last few years. The creepy 
feeling of horror that the ignorant feel at the touch of the cater- 
pillar or at sight of maggots working in decayed flesh, finds 
justification in the deliberate conclusions of science. Huxley 
estimated that the Phylloxera vastata, which has wrought such 
enormous damage to grapes in Europe, would, if unrestricted, 
increase so much in one year that they would equal in bulk five 
hundred million human beings. The Colorado potato beetle, 
with his sixty million annual progeny, seems nothing to the 
house-fly with his two and one-half billion, and the house-fly 
fades into insignificance when compared with the hop vine 
aphid (Phorodon humuli). This aphid produces thirteen gen- 
erations in a single year, and if all the lice came to maturity and 
produced offspring, the number in the twelfth generation alone 
would equal ten sextillions; or, to convey the idea graphically, 
if they were extended in line, ten to the inch, they would reach 
the sun and beyond it to the nearest fixed star, and again beyond 
that to the most distant fixed star that the most powerful tele- 
scope ever invented brings to our view, so distant that light, 
travelling at the rate of 180,000 miles per second, would take 
twenty-five years to reach it. There are more than a million 
species of insects known to science, and the unchecked increase 
of any one of a thousand species of insects would make desert 
our earth within a decade. 

From the moment man began his life on earth until the 
present hour, he has had to wage war with insects in order to 
maintain a bare existence. At first the balance lay in man’s 
favor, for there was little tillage; dense forests stretched away 
on every hand, affording food and shelter to endless birds; in- 
sect food was scarce, and from the insect’s point of view inferior. 
But the cultivation of ever more territory wiped out thousands 
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of miles of forests and provided a succession of tender and 
succulent crops, the choicest insect food. With the improve- 
ment of fire-arms and other modes of destroying birds, there 
ensued a destruction of the world’s avifauna, unapproached 
since time began. The trade in feathers is even now taking 
toll of the birds to the extent of three hundred and fifty million 
annually. When it is remembered that such birds are taken 
only at nesting time because of the nuptial moult, or bridal 
dress, of the birds, and that the helpless young must perish, 
the enormity and iniquity of the feather trade become apparent. 

Asa result of this wholesale, wanton destruction of our police 
of the air, the annual loss inflicted by insects on the crojs, 
forests, orchards, and gardens of the United States has been 
mounting higher with each year. In 1864 it exceeded three 
hundred million dollars; in 1904 it was within a fraction of eight 
hundred million dollars. Last year it exceeded a billion dollars, 
or more than three times the cost of the War between the States 
that drenched a continent in blood. The best estimates place 
the number of our birds at less than forty per cent of the num- 
ber we had twenty years ago. Thus, as the birds decrease, the 
insects increase and multiply with alarming rapidity. 

Still another point is to be noted. The enormous capacity 
which an insect, especially a larva or caterpillar, has for devour- 
ing food, almost passes belief, but it has been subjected to rigid 
investigation and the following facts have been proved beyond 
dispute. Trouvelot found that a silkworm will devour eighty 
thousand times its own weight in the fifty-six days it requires 
to arrive at maturity. This is about the average amount of food 
consumed by a caterpillar. In two weeks the Rocky Mountain 
locust (Melanoplus spretus) covered a thousand miles in 1877, 
made the country a desert, produced a famine among the people 
and the death of all their stock and cattle on the ranges. The 
United States army was mobilized as for a foreign invasion and 
_ sent West to relieve the famine and to check the wholesale 
emigration of the people. In 1881 a line of army worms (/e/Zo- 
phile unipuncta) crossed the State of Alabama. It was forty- 
four miles long and in places six hundred yards wide, and often 
the worms were piled as high as a man’s head. The Chalcis 
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flies checked this march by parasitizing the caterpillars, — that 
is to say, by laying eggs inside the bodies of the caterpillars 
through a sharp ovidepositor. On the hatching of the eggs into 
maggots the caterpillars were destroyed within two days. 
Massachusetts has had to spend two and one-half million dollars 
out of the public treasury in a fight against the imported Gypsy 
moth, and the war goes merrily on, with no end in sight. 
These examples could be multiplied indefinitely, but enough has 
been written to show the appalling danger to human life from 
insects, which have been a menace from the time that the locusts 
brought royal Pharoah to his knees, in the old days of Egypt, 
until the present period. 

In conclusion, something should be said of the life history 
and development of insects in general in order to illustrate the 
effectiveness of birds in checking them. As every student 
knows, the insect has four forms, in its regular metamorphosis. 
First is the egg; second, comes the larva, or creeping form, such 
as the common caterpillar. The third form is the pupid or chryy 
salid, encased in a cocoon or case, in which many insects winter. 
When this case breaks open, the full grown insect, or imago, 
emerges. There are also incomplete forms, such for example, 
as the grasshopper, which is the locust of history, in which 
three forms appear. A wingless grasshopper is hatched from 
the egg. With the coming of wings there is an adult grass- 
hopper. The wingless form in this metamorphosis is known as 
a nymph. 

Now, numbers of small birds,—the brown creeper, seen 
often going slowly up the tree trunks until be reaches some 
thirty or forty feet from the ground, when he drops to the foot 
of the next tree; the black-capped chickadee, the acrobat of the 
bird kingdom, that hangs by one foot, preens himself in this 
position and sometimes turns somersaults over the twigs; the | 
nuthatches that run down the tree trunks; and millions of cae 
warblers in spring,—all eat vast quantities of insects’ eggs. ' 
From four thousand to six thousand eggs have been taken from 
the stomach of one of these birds. The small birds eat also 
countless millions of newly hatched caterpillars, which are then 
very minute. The huge tomato worm that affrights the soul of 
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the small boy is hardly half the size of a cambric needle when 
he is first hatched and easily falls a victim to Jenny Wren. The 
larger caterpillars are devoured by larger birds, jays, cuckoos, 
hawks, owls, and the like. In winter, robins and other thrushes 
tear open the pupz and devour the insect inside, and when at 
last the adult,— moth, butterfly, or beetle,—emerges and takes 
flight into the new world, the chances of his being devoured by 
nighthawks, flycatchers, or red-headed woodpeckers by day, or 
by screech owls or chuck-wills-widows by night, are very good 
indeed. Meadow larks and grackles bore in the ground for 
white grubs, cutworms, wireworms, and other farm pests that 
dwell there, destroying plant roots. Woodpeckers drill into the 
bark, transfix the grub that is destroying the tender inner bark, 
or cambium, and cut short his career, thus saving thousands of 
trees. Small birds pick off the scale from fruit trees or devour 
plant lice. The Hawk, Owl, and Eagle tribe (the Raptores) 
keep a salutary check on the spread of rodents, such as rats, 
mice, rabbits, and the like. The conditions when such a check 
is wanting may be plainly seen in Australia, where the whole 
power of the government has not been able to check the 
spread of rabbits, except by building hundreds of miles of 
woven wire fences to keep them out. Besides these, the sea 
birds act as scavengers of the shore line of the world and 
keep it clean, eating up the dead bodies that float seaward 
from the rivers of a continent, the refuse of cities and ships, 
which would pollute the shore waters and render life unsafe 
to coast dwellers. 

Out of millions of known instances, these few examples are 
enough to make the thoughtful pause and the careless think. 
So continued has been the destruction of our avifauna, along 
with other natural resources and safe-guards, that the danger 
line has been reached. It will require all the force of American 
manhood to stem the tide and to save the heritage of freedom. 
The physical danger is great and ominously menacing. It 
seems, however, that we should need no ‘‘hangman’s whip’’ to 
hold us in order. The pleasure we derive from watching the 
birds, their swift and silent movements during migration through 
two continents, their bright plumage and cheerful songs in the 
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| springtime of the year, all suggestive of the loving care which, 
iW mindful of our needs, made them for our use, and of old set 

| metes and bounds through changing zeons, — all this ought to fill 

: us with reverential awe, and fire our hearts todoa aca ere 
q we ‘‘go the way of all the earth.”’ 
i James Henry Rice, Jr. 

i Columbia, South Carolina. 
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JOHN RUSKIN: MASTER OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


Among Ruskin’s disciples in political economy, it was the 
custom for many years to speak of him in no other phrase 
than simply, ‘‘The Master.’ Even his enemies freely acknowl- 
edged his rank as master among stylists in literature. The 
most agonizing protests have not yet made clear that his criti- 
cism of Whistler’s A Study in Blue and Gold was unjust; yet 
Whistler himself could do no less than urge his critic to leave 
art alone and confine his labors to the field in which he was 
master, that of English literature. It is from Whistler that I 
take, as applied to Ruskin, the phrase, ‘‘Master of English 
Literature.’’ The venerable Frederic Harrison, also, upon whose 
positivistic teachings Ruskin took frequent occasion to pass the 
severest strictures, has published two essays and one entire 
volume to voice his admiration of his censor as preéminently the 
master of all the resources of English prose. 

The outward events of Ruskin’s life were not those that 
created wide-spread interest in him. Few great men have lived 
less externally eventful lives. He was born into the family of 
a wealthy wine-merchant; was educated at home and as a gentle- 
man-commoner at Oxford; as a child he travelled much over 
England; as man, some in Germany, France, and Switzerland, 
and much in Italy. About the age of thirty, he docilely 
allowed himself to be ‘‘married off’’ by his parents; and five 
years later, divorced his wife, in order to permit her to marry 
the artist Millais, to whom Ruskin was ever an unwavering 
friend. A widely read critic of art and literature says that 
Ruskin’s ‘‘straightway eulogizing the work of the painter for 
whom he had divorced his wife showed his lack of poise.’” Any 
less perverse stupidity would have perceived that it manifested 
his largeness of soul and balance of mind. For thirteen years 
Ruskin lectured as Slade Professor of Art at Oxford University. 
He lectured often elsewhere upon art subjects and upon political 
economy; but most of his art work was done to illustrate his 
books and lectures, and is not elsewhere exhibited. These 
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things, and the founding of the Guild of St. George to drive 
from the earth machinery, sloth, slums, and discontent, make 
up the sum of the activities by which Ruskin is known aside 
from his work as a writer. And yet, while it is as a writer 
that the closest consideration is due him, he was also, to those 
who knew him well, no less than one of the most interesting of 
personalities. He was an exceedingly vital force in relation to the 
active, idealistic life of his time. Few of his contemporaries had 
closer or richer points of contact with the leading movements of 
the age, even though in strikingly public ways his life was no 
more eventful than that of his fellow idealists, Tennyson, Car- 
lyle, and Browning. Against the evils of his day he was a 
great warrior, a veritable modern St. George; but the dragon 
he would slay was the gigantic one of modern industrialism. 
No man, however, believed more firmly than he in industry. 
‘Life without industry is guilt,’’ was one-half the text from 
which he preached the content of his eighty books; though it 
was but the prevalent kind of industry and its purposes against 
which he fought, for the other half of his text was, ‘‘industry 
without art is brutality.”’ 

That which makes a man great is the fusion of the qualities 
of force and variety and a delicate adaptation of this force and 
variety, this energy and complexity, to varied, not narrow or 
highly specialized ends. A literature, too, or a man’s literary 
work, if great, is both complex and effective of varied, though 
harmonious, results. That which made Ruskin great in litera- 
ture was a fusion of the very complex, even seemingly con- 
tradictory, character of the man’s personality, with the grasp 
and force of genius and a definite fixity of aim. This definite 
fixity of aim, giving a harmonious character to all he wrote, is 
often denied him, but denied him only because his detractors 
fail to see that his aim was, though definite, complex in its ele- 
ments. I propose here to set forth, with as much simplicity as 
the subject will permit, the wide range and complexity of the 
work of Ruskin in literature, and the nature of its results. 

Ruskin first attracted attention in the world of letters as a 
poet. At the age of nineteen, he won the Newdigate prize for 
poetry in a contest at Oxford, gaining thereby the notice of no 
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less personages than the Baroness Bunsen and William Words- 
worth. Matthew Arnold has suggested that Ruskin’s literary 
work would gain in efficiency if it had all been done in the 
medium of verse, because he was attempting too much in 
prose which poetry alone could do. But Ruskin was too much 
of a practical moralist to be a first-rate poet. It was the lights 
and shadows of the actual life of to-day that possessed absorbing 
interest for him, and not the Shelleyan ‘‘vanishing apparitions 
which haunt the interlunations of life.’’ He abandoned the 
field of poetry at the age of twenty-five. The immediate cause 
for this was similar to that which led to its abandonment 
by Scott. As the rising sun of Byron had led Sir Walter to 
turn from ballad and lyric and epic in verse to the historical 
romance in prose, so the success of the clear-dawning Tennyson 
vividly suggested to Ruskin to ask whether he could not better 
accomplish his purposes in prose than in the so restrained poetic 
form. No one has ever denied that he possessed poetic sensi- 
bility of a high order; and he never ceased to feel the poetic im- 
pulse and desire. During his lectureship at Oxford, he once 
remarked that he would sacrifice nearly all he had written to 
have composed Tennyson’s line, — 


The city sparkles like a grain of salt. 


But his poetry is all juvenilia, and like other juvenilia,it fails 
because of the discursiveness of its author’s mind and because: 
of the lack of a constructive imagination. And yet when a boy 
of fourteen could write a poem beginning with,— 

I weary for the fountain foaming, 
For shady holm and hill; 


My mind is on the mountain roaming, 
My spirit’s voice is still,— 
and end it with,— 
There is a thrill of strange delight 
That passes quivering o’er me, 


When blue hills rise upon the sight, 
Like summer clouds before me,— 


when a boy of fourteen could write thus, with the music of 
Shelley and with the thought of Dante, then there must be 
granted a good ground for the regret many have felt that poetry 
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was not made his life’s labor. A poet, however, must first of 
all be a great heart, and Ruskin was only secondarily a great 
heart. He was primarily a great brain; and just as his intel- 
lectualism led him for many years into eager commendation of 
the Pre-Raphaelite color and draughtsmanship, though as early 
as at the age of fourteen personal liking had led him, at the 
Louvre, to choose for copying a work of the chiaroscurist, 
Rembrandt, so, though he had the tastes and impulses of the 
poet, it was his intellectual judgment that led him into 
prose..- 

It was not while thinking of him as poet, therefore, that the 
Oxford University Herald in 1880, looking back over his career, 
described him as ‘“‘the foremost name in modern English 
literature.’’ A large claim that, and its terms would need defi- 
nition if it were here made. But no such claim is needed to 
show him, in energy of varied thought and in delicacy of adjust- 
ment to varied but harmonious ends, a master of English 
literature. 

The fixed aim which I have said gives harmony to his work, 
was the reconstruction of society,— particularly the recon- 
struction of English society, for he was an intense patriot. 
Ruskin was not foremost of all an art critic, a political econom- 
ist, or a mere /zttérateur; foremost of all he was a reformer of 
mankind. When the time came for the publication of his ‘col- 
lected works,’ he would permit to appear in the library only 
those volumes which contained definite committal to his doc- 
trine of art for life’s sake; hence the ‘works’ began with 7he 
Two Paths, published in 1859, and excluded all of Modern 
Painters even, excepting volume five. He was a reconstruc: 
tionist in reform, not a destroyer. Of the House of Life he 
would build a ‘‘more stately mansion.’’ He was not, as Harri- 
son alleges he was, a thirteenth century mystic revived. He 
did look to the past for the principles by which he would recon- 
struct society; but he looked to the past because he conceived 
life to be a whole, and he saw that at a time past spiritual suc- 
cesses and certain principles of life had gone hand in hand. In 
his own day he did not, he thought, see many spiritual successes 
being achieved, and he attributed the failure to a lack of applica- 
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tion of the principles which in the past had been found necessary 
to such successes in human experience. 

With this definite fixity of aim, Ruskin was never incon- 
sistent. He never seriously changed his mind, except as to two 
things,— glaciers and religion. He has never even seemed incon- 
sistent in his specifically social and economic teaching. Even 
though in his judgments about the value and purposes of art, 
he has seemed to some to have been contrddictory, yet in no 
thing truly essential has he been really contradictory. To him 
always the aim of art is to advance truth or to enhance utility; 
and his later utterances upon art, from 1870 on, differed from 
his earlier utterances only in a closer application of fact and 
principle to the ends of truth and human service. It is only 
those who can see but one side of a question, who think Ruskin 
inconsistent. An often forgotten fact is that he wrote during 
the passing of two generations of men. The earlier generation 
read his Modern Painters, the later read his Oxford Lectures on 
Art. Those who have not read him at all, but have only read 
about him, have taken the judgments of these two generations 
and have found them not in harmony. But, when in his latest 
writings Ruskin says, ‘‘I do mot say in the least that in order to 
be a good painter you must be a good man,”’ he in no wise con- 
tradicts his earlier preaching, that all true art springs from the 
moral character, for he nowhere rescinds his explanation that he 
means the character of the race from which the artist springs 
and of the community for which the artist’s work is done. 
That art reflects the general morality of the race and of the 
age, is his earliest and his latest teaching, and to this, in 
his later writings, he adds that it is only indirectly the out- 
flow of the character of the individual artist, and even then 
only of his ideas of morality and not necessarily of his social 
conduct,—a defence, of course, of Turner. Ruskin’s real 
aim, from the essay on The Poetry of Architecture, at the age 
of eighteen, to the Letter on Icelandic Industries, at the age 
of seventy-one, was the reinstatement in the life of society 
of the principles of action by means of which man as a social 
group had succeeded in truly living, and the casting out from 
social life of the principles by means of which man was in 
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| his day, as he thought, failing to live for more than the one 
it little hour. 

| We may readily admit that Ruskin failed. He failed in two 
| things. He failed, first, in the incidental desire to write great 


ij works of perfect literary art. But so did Dante, Shakespeare, 

it and Victor Hugo fail. He failed, second, in the primary desire 

i} to reform English humanity. But so did Socrates, Savonarola, f 
| and Wyclif fail in a like task. And so did Plato fail in his 

| attempt at both. To be human is to fail of the ideal. We 
should have no ideals, if we did not fail. Success means de- 
1 cadence. Failure means the presence of an ideal. The tasks 
| Ruskin set himself were ideal tasks, and he failed because he 
was human. To use his own phrases, he failed because he was 
too impatient and because he was too often tired. He was too 
impatient, partly at least, because he was a descendant of both 
Jacobite and Covenanter. If the derivation of his name was, as 
he rather grimly liked to believe, from the word Rough-skin, 
impatience would seem to have been an inherited frailty of the 
man. He was too often tired, because of the endlessly varied 
interests of his mind and because of the life-long weakness of 
his body. Hasty and stubborn he was to the end: but why 
condone Carlyle for these faults, and condemn Ruskin for them? 
‘Because he was too impatient and because he was too tired, he 
failed to ‘‘draw a true line’’ either of life or of art. While in 
theory he was interested in the unity of the whole, both of 
human life and of human design, yet in practice he was more 
interested in detail. So much the less artist was he then, but 
so much more the man. It was truth he was after; and as it is 
the detail that all men see most truly, so Ruskin the more 
emphatically, as his power of emphasis was the greater, laid 
stress upon the detail. In art, in letters, and in life, this 
characteristic was uppermost in his activity. It showed itself 
pronouncedly in his early sketching. While upon his youthful } 
excursions about the United Kingdom with the custom-seeking 

{i wine merchant, his father, he was constantly sketching. 

i Generally he would finish parts only of his composition, but 

ft these with the most exquisite care, and then merely letter in 

i outline the larger details of the object sketched. He desired 
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rather to express the truth as he saw it, than to present a picture 
that would to a certainty please. But he could not draw a true 
line. His day’s work, except in the Seven Lamps of Archt- 
tecture and in Stones of Venice, never consisted of an unfalter- 
ingly uninterrupted succession of movements of the mind, pre- 
cise, firm, subtle, like that of the hand of the mighty masters in 
art whom he so much loved to praise, Mantegna and Paul Vero- 
nese,—‘‘the pencil leaving one point and arriving at another’ 
unerringly, yet with a varied course, drawing a finished profile 
‘‘with one line not afterwards changed.”’ 

He failed, and yet he did not fail. He did not fail; for, 
though his doctrines of political economy were denounced in his 
own time as unscientific and untrue, and though they were 
seriously warped by the too personal feeling of a hyper-sensitive 
mind brooding over the crimes of society and the resultant 
sufferings of the poor, yet those doctrines are now everywhere 
and by all men accepted as true in theory, hdwever little a 
cynical world, still slave to fear, craft, and avarice, fails to live 
according to them in its daily walk and toil. He did not fail; 
for in matters of art he created a new critical faculty in the mind 
of the English-speaking race, a faculty of appreciation of that 
which in painting, in sculpture, and in architecture is ‘‘no 
counterfeit, but the true and perfect image of life, indeed.’’ 
He was the arbiter of contemporary Anglo-Saxon taste,—- or, 
rather, its dictator. As early as the mid-century, Pusch pub- 
lished the wail of a Royal Academy artist :— 


I paints and paints, 
Hears no complaints, 
And sells before I’m dry; 
Till savage Ruskin 
Sticks his tusk in, 
And nobody will buy. 


In the field of architecture, he made domestic England over. 
Villages and cities have been transformed in external appear- 
ance, because Ruskin lived, and scolded,— but taught, never- 
theless. It is true that, even to-day, it is fashionable among 
those who have not read Ruskin, or who have not read him ex- 
cept through indirect or garbled quotation, to dismiss him with 
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the assertion that though in political economy he was a true 
prophet at least, yet in art he was a false seer. It is true, further- 
more, that those who have read Ruskin, but who believe that art 
exists for itself, or rather, by itself, also refuse to accept his 
art criticisms as valid. It is true, furthermore, that not even 
some of Ruskin’s revised judgments of individual works of art 
are accepted by many who to-day are qualified to judge; though 
too much is made of this fact, for to-day’s judgment is not of 
necessity the only true and final judgment. Wisdom will not 
die with us. Granting, however, that these many do hold that 
in the pages of Ruskin there is much that will not endure the 
test of fire, yet for those who believe that art, like other things 
which are human, has its purposes (in art’s case, to state truth 
or to give grace to utility), his art teaching is fundamentally 
true in principle, and generally true in its application to concrete 
works of art. It should, of course, just here be observed that 
his leading contention is not that the purpose of art is a mere 
rich adornment of the serviceable, as is somewhat popularly 
supposed. This was least in the mind of Ruskin, as it is least 
in the pages of his books. He never gave himself over to such 
an extreme of sensationalism. He was academically brought 
up, it is true, in the school of Locke and the sensationalists ; 
but, as he would phrase it, man’s greatness lies not in sensation, 
which we share with the brutes, but it lies in intellect, which 
we share with the Deity. He does lay a constant stress on the 
values which give delight to the eye; he everywhere maintains 
the inevitable relationship of the moral and the useful with the 
true; but to him it is, throughout, the import, the significance, 
the meaning, that makes a work of art have value. To him, a 
painting, a poem, a bit of sculpture, a building, is vital art if it 
reflects the life of a people; it is great art if it reflects the life 
of a people who are thoughtful; and while the line of verse he 
most often quoted was Wordsworth’s, — 


We live by Admiration, Hope, and Love,— 


yet it was not admiration, or hope, or love that he, first and last, 
pleaded for, but understanding. It was not admiration nor any 
emotion that he laid the stress upon; but thought. Miss Alex- 
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ander once wrote to him from Florence, telling him of the 
Florentine love for the Duomo. She related how a poor woman 
had exclaimed to her, ‘‘What a pity that people are not as large 
now as they used to be!’’ When asked what made her suppose 
they were larger in old times, she answered, with a look of sur- 
prise, ‘‘Surely you cannot think that the people who built the 
Duomo were no larger than we?’’ Ruskin answered, ‘‘Truly we 
cannot think it, but larger at heart, no; larger of thought than 
we, yes.”’ 

-Ruskin’s impatience and his restlessness were responsible for 
the’ wide range of his studies. He was a botanist, an ornithol- 
ogist, a geologist, a mineralogist, a meteorologist, a philolugist; 
and in all these studies, not far short of the foremost in his day. 
He probably knew more of clouds, of rocks, of trees, of birds, 
and of snakes than any other contemporary scientist ; and with all 
his knowledge, he was a brilliant writer. He could scientifically 
describe the scales of the reptile, and he could also call the 
snake a “‘running brook of horror on the ground.’’ In fasci- 
nating style he wrote whole books on such varied topics as 
Greek coins and Christian ethics, Greek mythology and Span- 


his painting, Austrian tyranny and Gothic cathedrals, Italian ~ 


liberty and English poetry, peasant weaving and American 
wars, naval architecture and the colors of the waters of the 
Rhone, Alpine glaciers and Westmoreland railways, Theology 
and tar-walks. He was a mountain worshipper. In the hour of 
trouble, with exact literalness, he ‘‘lifted up his eyes unto the 
hills.’”. Like Byron, he always wanted at such times ‘‘something 
craggy for his mind to break upon.’’ And yet, with all his love 
of geology and of the study of its relation to divine scenery, at 
Chamonix he wrote treatises on ‘‘the dismal science’’ of polit- 
ical economy. Scottish farmers bought his pamphlet entitled 
Notes on the Construction of Sheepfolds, and found it, as they 
should have guessed, a Miltonic attack on Anglican ecclesiasti- 
cism. His restless energy made his life varied in every respect. 
He catalogued the paintings in the National Gallery, and he 
washed down the steps of his Alpine hotel. He hob-nobbed 
with Prince Leopold, and he worked, shovel in hand, on the 
country road at Hinksey. He commanded the English rich to 
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better house the poor of England, and he urged them to pur- 
chase Italian villas to keep them from going to ruin; and all 
that was in his power, he did to enforce doctrine with example. 
No one of these activities was ever merely incidental, either; 
each in its turn was all-absorbing, and yet all were inextricably 
involved with each other. One who attempts to follow Ruskin 
from beginning to end is appalled by the bewildering variety of 
his work, and often, with Hamlet, fain would cry, ‘‘Rest, rest, 
perturb’d spirit.’’ 

Each work was too eagerly begun, and too irregularly fol- 
lowed; but everything he touched, he popularized. Little of 
the vast fund of information that is now common knowledge in 
many sciences and many arts was known to the common man 
before Ruskin wrote and stimulated others to write of them. 
No wonder that young ladies, after reading Ruskin, in the old 
days when he was read by all of them, all wanted to be landscape 
painters: for what did they read of the sketcher’s life? ‘‘You 
put your lunch in your pocket, and set out, any fine morning, 
sure that, unless by a mischance which needn’t be calculated on, 
the forenoon, and the evening, would be fine too. You chose 
two subjects handily near each other, one for A. M., the other 
for Pp. M.; you sat down on the grass where you liked, worked 
for two or three hours serenely, with the blue shining through 
the stems of the trees like painted glass, and not a leaf stirring; 
the grasshoppers singing; flies sometimes a little troublesome, 
ants, also, it might be. Then you ate your lunch —lounged a 
little after it — perhaps fell asleep in the shade, woke in a dream 
of whatever you liked best to dream of,— set to work on the 
afternoon sketch,— did as much as you could before the glow of 
the sunset began to make everything beautiful beyond painting: 
you meditated a while over that impossible, put up your paints 
and book, and walked home, proud of your day’s work, and 
peaceful for its future, to supper. This is neither fancy,— nor 
exaggeration. I have myself thus spent literally thousands of 
days in my forty years of happy work between 1830 and 
1870.”’ 

Though a popularizer of each thing he touched, with this he was 
a philosophic thinker. By the most thoughtful of his English 
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contemporaries, Tennyson, Arnold, Browning, Sydney Smith, 
Wordsworth, Huxley, Tyndall, and Carlyle, he was carefully 
read, not for his brilliant word-painting, but for the funda- 
mental ‘brain-work’ to be found in his books; and the bottom 
of his thought has not yet been reached. Mazzini once said of 
Ruskin that he had ‘‘the most analytic mind in Europe.’’ Rus- 
kin was what the prolific book-maker seldom is, a great writer, 
contributing to both the information and the delight of the race. 
Those who know him only through Modern Painters, Stones of 
Venice, or the Seven Lamps, have entered no further than into 
the forecourt, and not into the presence-chamber of his greatest 
thought. 

Didacticism imbues the most ecstatic Ruskinian rhapsody as 
well 2s the most exalted and sober Ruskinian sermon. He was 
always a teacher,— self-appointed, except at Oxford; and self- 
paid, for before his own death a millionaire’s fortune left him 
by his father had vanished, all of it spent for social betterment, 
and he had become dependent upon the sale of his books for a 
livelihood. He was a most dogmatic teacher, as who has not 
generally been that has felt he has had a real grasp of truth? 
Most of us are not dogmatic, because we are doubt-full instead 
of truth-full. But he was too imperious. He was almost in- 
solent in his resolve that with his consent no pupil in his schools 
at London, at Oxford, or up in the Lake Country, should ever 
see or learn anything but that which ‘‘the consent of the past 
has admitted to be beautiful and the experience of the past has 
ascertained to be true.’’ The beautiful and the true to the ex- 
clusion of all else, must be admitted to be a fine content for 
education, even if impracticable and futile according to any 
modern theory of education. And this was not the only point 
at which Ruskin differed from the view of the ‘modern teacher.’ 
One of his other most emphatic differences was that he insisted 
that to see truly is not to see dimly. Stimulatingly suggestive 
he always is, but not with that sort of suggestion which leaves 
the pupil to feel merely that somehow he has gotten into a larger 
world, though a world which, despite its many and fascinating 
brilliancies of color and line, is yet so vague and so indefinite 
that he despairs of again ever truly defining it or of again really 
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finding himself within it. Ruskin spoke as one having authority 
and not as the professors. 

In all his teaching he was an optimist. He has often been 
thought to have been a most savage pessimist. It was but his 
way. He was an optimist; by no means always a genial one; 
but an optimist with the grimmest humor of all Britons in litera- 
ture. When we put side by side his constant assurance that 
this, that, and the other principle of art and of social science 
always has had, now has, and always will have a true and valid 
application, and his equally constant assurance, in set terms, 
too, that man has had, now has, and always will have a true 
delight in the love of loveliness in human plan and human con- 
duct, in human play and human work, we can consider him as 
abidingly nothing but an optimist. The lurid coloring of his 
protests, as in that deep-dyed fulmination in On the Old Road, 
against the extension of the railways in the Lake District, was 
simply his way of waking up the indifferent British mind to 
what he thought were its duties. His work was frequently 
reactionary and pessimistic in tone, but the whole tendency of 
it was progressive and optimistic. He believed that ‘‘all great 
art is praise;’’ and praise was his constant practice. ‘‘Hail, 
thou that art highly favoured!’’ was the greeting most often on 
his lips. 

In his moral teaching he was no Puritan; he would hardly be 
an optimist if he were,— and the sons of English wine-merchants 
are not likely to be Puritans. Ruskin never taught the sub- 
duing of the passions. Ittook no more than proud dullness, he 
said, to subdue the passions. The passions are to be excited 
and made strong, not subdued and weakened. Furthermore, 
they are to be excited by the imagination, yet controlled by it,— 
excited rightly and made strong for good, and hence not merely 
governed, but also exalted by the imagination. This does not 
mean that Ruskin was morally a radical. He was a moral con- 
servative; and it was his moral conservatism combined with his 
intellectual radicalism which made him the genius that he was. 
Ahead of his time in intellect, he desired to conserve what the 
race had already won in the warfare of moral ideals, more than 
he desired to conserve what it had won in the warfare of in- 
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tellectual ideas. In his day, as still in ours, it was the uncon- 
ventional thing to be conventional; but he was the kind of 
optimist that believed the race had established its customs 
because they were good. Strength, however, and not simply 
conduct, he believed to be the basis of morality. This strength, 
he thought, is rooted in religion; and his religion was in the 
main the orthodox one based upon a belief in a personal God. 
The author of the Conservation of Energy had written of the 
ultimate reality as if it were but ‘‘a medium pervading space, 
the office of which appears to be to degrade and ultimately to 
extinguish all differential motion,’’ to the end that in the latter 
day the ‘‘whole Universe will be one from which everything like 
life, or motion, or beauty will have utterly gone.’’ To Ruskin 
this so-called scientific conclusion, all founded on a series of 2/’s, 
was blasphemy more vulgar and more abominably fatal than any 
he found in the foulest fiction. 

As opposed to the pessimism of Mill and of Morley, he be- 
lieved, with Wordsworth, in the beneficence of the process of 
externa] nature. Even in the face of British weather; he was 
an optimist. Some fellow-students at one time visited his 
father’s home at Herne Hill. After gazing blankly for a min- 


- ute or two at a picture of Copley Fielding which represented 


a gleam of sunshine on a peaty moor, and the dark gray of a 
range of featureless mountains seen dimly through a curtain of 
rapidly drifting rain, one of them remarked, ‘‘But, Ruskin, 
what zs the use of painting such very bad weather?’ Ruskin’s 
reply was that there is no such thing as bad weather, but only 
different kinds of pleasant weather,— some, indeed, inferring 
the exercise of a little courage and patience; but all, in every 
hour of it, exactly what is fittest and best. 

In spite of Ruskin’s irregularity of application to any one 
distinct field of investigation and thought, and in spite of the 
seeming chaos of subjects which fills his pages, he was, as I 
have said, always fixed in the one aim of social uplift. His 
writings, therefore, have a very certain logical form of develop- 
ment from the beginning to the end. That development begins 
in his interest primarily in individual men and secondarily in 
society, and ends in his merging that interest primarily in 
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society and secondarily in the individual man. His writings 

are biographical in almost every chapter of them. From his | 
rhapsodical utterances over Scott and Byron and Bulwer-Lytton 
| in his pre-college essay entitled ‘‘Does the Perusal of Works of ” 
Fiction act Favourably or Unfavourably on the Moral Charac- 
ih ter?’’ and from his glorification of Turner in the Oxford Gradu- 
ate’s Modern Painters, through his calm appreciation of the real 
it Pre-Raphaelites in his Schools of Art in Florence, or to his still 
calmer criticisms of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, and 
the nineteenth century Pre-Raphaelites in his professional 
lectures on The Art of England,— in all this he is always bio- 
graphical. He was never far away from some full-blooded man 
when he was writing of anemic society, nor ever far away from 
the city of God when he was writing of the workman within 
the walls of what he conceived to be that city’s anti-type, the 
manufacturing, and hence, to him, soul-killing city of Leeds 
or of Manchester. 

His writings were largely biographical, because he was a hero- 
worshipper. He had his heroines, too,—three of them at 
least: Ilaria, St. Ursula, and Miss Rose La Touche. The first 
he knew only through the statue of her at Lucca; the second, 
through Carpaccio’s pictures at Venice. St. Ursula was a 
restraining influence in his life. The thought of ‘‘What would 
St. Ursula say?’’ led him often in communion with his over- 
whelmingly large list of correspondents ‘‘to burn the letter of 
i sharp retort upon their stupidity and impertinence, and to force 
his wearied brain and overstrung nerves into patience and a 
kindly answer.’’ In Rose La Touche, he thought he had found 
the ideal real woman. She was ideal, almost, in noble character 
i and in ‘‘strange beauty of feature.’’ He said she looked “‘like 
i a young sister of Christ’s.’’ His heroes were the men who had | 


= 


j been the guides of the world in the refining influences of life; t 
| | they were men of vital power, energetic because sincere, effective 

| | because they saw the truth and because they delicately adapted 

| their skill and their knowledge to the representation of the truth. 

| 


His judgments of individual men are full of subtlety. In his Har- 
i bours of England, a tiny book filled with the most adroitly sub- 
il tle and yet lucid and thought-provocative symbolism, he says: 
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‘‘Turner will one day take his place beside Shakespeare and 
Verulam, in the annals of the light of England. 

‘‘Yes: beside Shakespeare and Verulam, a third star in that 
central constellation, round which in the astronomy of intellect, 
all other stars make their circuit. By Shakespeare, humanity 
was unsealed to you; by Verulam, the principles of nature; and 
by Turner, her aspect. All these were sent to unlock one of the 
gates of light, and to unlock it for the first time. But of all 
the three, though not the greatest, Turner was the most un- 
precedented in his work. Bacon did what Aristotle had at- 
tempted ; Shakespeare did perfectly what Aschylus did partially ; 
but none before Turner had lifted the veil from the face of 
nature; the majesty of the hills and forests had received no in- 
terpretation, and the clouds had passed unrecorded from the 
face of the heaven which they adorned, and of the earth to which 
they administered.”’ 

The man who wrote these sentences does not deserve the title 
of ‘‘The Great Egoist of Literature;’’ for here, with the most 
childlike simpiicity, to Turner he attributes what he himself is 
responsible for; for if any one man was the founder of the 
‘phenomenology’ of nature, it was John Ruskin. Taking paint- 
ing alone, what he says of Turner is correct, but it was the 
eulogist of Turner who unlocked the third of the gates of light 
and taught Englishmen both to worship nature with the adora- 
tion of the poet and to examine her with the curiosity of the 
scientist. In fact, that which sets Ruskin apart from others 
who are great is that in so many things he is both good crafts- 
man and great critic. Many have been good critics of one art 
and craftsmen at more than one; many more have been good 
craftsmen at one art and critics of many; but his mind and his 
hand in all things were one organism. ‘He wrote of the dignity 
of labor, and he was a farmer and a road-builder; he wrote of 
the laws of perspective and of color, and he both drew and 
painted; he wrote of the need of educating the poor, and he 
taught in a London workingman’s college; he demanded a 
return to handicrafts, and he erected weaving and metal work- 
ing establishments; he attacked the adulteration of foods, and 
he set up tea and grocery shops in the metropolis to sell pure 
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goods; he compared the advantages of the studies of painting, 
poetry, and music, and he himself was painter, poet, and, late 
in life, composer of some music which is beautiful and is still 
sung; he criticised modern fiction, and he proceeded to show 
what fiction should be and do, by writing the Story of Ida,— 
and one of the greatest short stories in the language is his 
King of the Golden River; he spent his life in increasingly 
emphatic insistence upon sincerity as the top, middle, and 
bottom principle of all art and all life. And the latest critic of 
Ruskin can find but one small lecture on War in which the 
faintest note of the insincere can be found in his writings. 
But even Dante once betrayed himself into insincerity, and if 
the ‘‘Central Man of all the World,’’ as Ruskin called him, 
should slip once, what less could we hope for his adulator? 

The charge that John Ruskin was self-centered is true, but 
only in so far as it is true that his work began with self-exami- 
nation and ended with it. In merest childhood he set down the 
imaginary doings of himself, as Harry, in a realistic novel 
which he called Zhe Conclusion to Harry and Lucy. His works 
next reflect his interest in individual noble artists; then in great 
schools of art. In the examination of these he gradually laid less 
stress upon the psychology of the mind of the artist and the 
technique of his art, and more stress upon the qualities of the 
concrete objects produced by the skill of the artist. The public 
for whom these works of art were produced and out of whom 
the individual artist grew, then became of more and more 
importance to him; and the influence of art upon the public was 
for a time the chief object of his study. The great chapter 
on the ‘‘Nature of the Gothic,’’ in the second volume of 
Stones of Venice, marks distinctly the turning point in his 
career as writer, thinker, and man for social service. Here 
he is most strongly under the influence of his theory of art as 
the product of human happiness, that art is created not for 
pleasure but by pleasure, and that this pleasure is the pleasure 
of the individual workman, who must be happy in heart and 
reposeful in mind. Logically, the next step was the study of 
the public itself, of man in the large, not so much in its relations 
to art as in all the very concrete life of it; and hence his social 
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and political studies, invectives, entreaties. Then a calmer 
mood arises; and, having found humanity ignoble, he asks how 
shall it be ennobled? He answers, ‘‘by the orderliness and 
beauty of its environment;’’ and, therefore, a reéxamination 
begins of the world’s products, of its schools of art, and of its 
great artists, to discover what and who will make most and best 
for human good. Finally, all ends in Prezeréta, in an exami- 
nation of himself once more,— of his own endeavors for art and 
for human good. From himself to himself, is to come full 
circle, and in himself Ruskin found many more broken arcs 
than have been found by all his critics. 

John Ruskin was the master teacher in English literature. 
He taught the nineteenth century the difference between 
artistic decoration and machine-made wares. He taught it to 
attempt to preserve ancient monuments, and to use them as a 
means of education. He taught it that the practice of drawing 
goes hand in hand with the study of natural history. Though 
Winckelmann long before had broken the same ground in 
Germany, it was Ruskin who taught the English historian of 
culture that ancient and medizval history could not be written 
until after examination had been made of the remains of the 
civilization to be recorded. The literature of art criticism was 
founded by Ruskin,— there was no such department of literature 
before him; and he made the art of engraving anew. Since he 
wrote and lectured on the science of political economy, we find 
in the works of economists discussions of the best way of em- 
ploying artistic labor, of educating workmen, of elevating public 
taste; discussions which did not fall from the ‘“‘false lips of 
Adam Smith, Jeremy Bentham, Ricardo, Mill, and Company.’’ 
Ruskin has made the search for talent and genius now so eager 
that there is no longer likelihood of any ‘‘Giotto becoming lost 
among the hill shepherds.’’ But the best lessons which Ruskin 
taught economists and artists are two: that political economy 
should be the science of an attainable honesty in man, and that 
the kind of painting most needed is, to quote himself, ‘‘painting 
living cheeks red with the bloom of health.’’ Ruskin accom- 
plished what others had long tried to accomplish, — successfully 
to teach men to open their eyes and see wondrous things in the 
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cosmos about them. He was a thorn in the flesh to con- 
temporary scientists; but yet a prod to an activity on their part 
beyond the mere collecting of data. He compelled English sci- 
entists to see what were the really significant questions to ask of 
their data. As late as 1884, on account of the too frequent 
meaninglessness in the work of scientists, his attacks upon 
science, in Zhe Storm-Cloud of the Nineteenth Century, were still 
pertinent, even though made directly upon ‘‘the very top and 
centre of scientific interpretation by the greatest of its masters.’’ 
**Newton explained,’’ he said,—‘‘or at least was once supposed 
to have explained,— why an apple fell; but he never thought of 
explaining the exactly correlative, but infinitely more difficult 
question, how the apple got up there."’ Ruskin was not him- 
self a great scientist. He was capable enough of exhaustive 
research and of that imaginative vision which belongs to poet 
and great scientist alike, but he was altogether too subject, as 
he has put it, to ‘‘the noble dangers of delusion which separate 
the speculative intellect of humanity from the dreamless in- 
stinct of brutes.’’ 

He died in 1900. His latest editors tell the story of the poet- 
painter William Blake, that in his old age a child came to see 
him. He put his hand upon her head and blessed her, saying, 
**May God make the world as beautiful to you, my child, as it 
has been to me.’’ Much of Ruskin’s life was spent in like 
benediction. He loved his work, nature, man. Though it can- 
not be said of him that during his lifetime ‘‘laurelled victory 
and smooth success’’ were ‘‘bestrewed before his feet,’’ yet it 
can be said of him now that he lived a noble life, his work was 
great, and to read him is a liberal education. 


Tuomas ERNEST RANKIN. 


University of Michigan. 
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BRITISH BALLADS IN THE CUMBERLAND 
MOUNTAINS 


For two hundred years and more, the sequestered valleys of 
eastern Kentucky have by their very isolation preserved the 
traditions of our colonial forefathers. Like the belated April 
snows upon their shady slopes, the folk-lore of the British Isles 
yet lingers here untouched and unchanged. Borne westward on 
the tide of emigration from England, Scotland, and even from 
Ireland, to Jamestown and Philadelphia, it has radiated by oral 
transmission thence through the ‘gaps’ and ‘breaks’ of the Al- 
leghany ranges into its present seat, the land of the ‘Lonesome 
Pine’ and ‘Kingdom Come,’ already glorified by the pen of a well- 
known living writer of Cumberland Mountain stories. 

My pastime for some years has been to gather the folk-songs 
of this region: over three hundred are now in the collection. 
In spite of recent changes, industrial and educational, in the 
lives of these people, the spirit of balladry is vigorous even yet. 
Not only are old songs transmitted, but new ones are created. 
A disaster in forest or mine, a murder or a quarrel, a county 
political campaign, in short, any unusual incident, is a ready 
source of inspiration to another ‘song-ballet,’ which in lieu of 
newspaper or telegraph becomes a very practical disseminator of 
local happenings and a real moulder of public opinion. Any 
social gathering, whether a group around a banjo-picker by the 
stove in a cross-roads store, or a ‘frolicking’ among the young 
folks at their games and dances, is sure to call forth songs that 
thrill the lover of these native lyrics. To the thrum of banjo 
or ‘dulcimore’ they are sung; or maybe it is fiddle or accordeon 
or mouth-harp; even in these latter degenerate days one finds 
an occasional cabinet organ from the metropolitan mail-order 
emporium. 

The ‘dulcimore,’ better known to dictionary folk as dulcimer, 
is an instrument indigenous to this region. It resembles a 
violin with greatly narrowed and elongated body and shortened 
neck; it is made of walnut or maple wood and is strung with 
three strings plucked by a crow-quill held in the right hand. 
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The melody is produced by the pressure of a bit of reed in the 
left hand upon the proper fret in the finger-board lying under- 
neath the strings, as ina mandolin. Of the three strings, only 
the first is thus touched, and with the left hand. The other two, 
tuned an octave apart, are always open, and keep up a dourdon- 
nement not unlike that of the bagpipe, to the thread of melody 
played on the third string. Simple one-part tunes prevail, 
rarely reaching an octave in compass. 

The subjects of these mountain songs are legion: old romance, 
with knights in armor and ladies on milk-white steeds before 
ancestral halls, gold-seekers afloat upon the Spanish Main, 
Thames boatmen, London apprentices, and thieves transported 
for their crimes, lovers returning from the French wars, kings 
and queens and court intrigues, voyages to America, canal- 
building in Pennsylvania, captures, raids, and battles of the 
Civil War, railroad-making, mining, ‘moonshine’ distilling, 
teamsters, peddlers, impromptu jigs and number-songs, even 


_ dialogues like the ¢engon of old Provence —all this and more is 


needed to suggest their manifold variety of theme. 

But one group alone must engage attention here. Songs 
coming from the Mother Country on the lips of pioneers, to 
live for three hundred years thereafter by oral transmission 
solely, and in all their pristine fullness, merit more than passing 
notice. Of these I have found thirty-seven, or, counting vari- 
ants, fifty-six. English and Scottish predominate, embracing 
all but three, which are indubitably Irish. These will be pre- 
senied in the following order: first, ballads from England and 
Scotland which can be identified by their parallels as preserved 
in the numerous printed editions, notably those of Professors 
Child and Kittredge, easily accessible to all American readers; 
second, songs whose original British variant is either lost or 
difficult of identification, yet which from internal evidence are 
undoubtedly insular; third, ballads from Ireland. 


I. 


Nineteen belong to the first group. They need no detailed 
exposition, since anyone may read them in Percy’s Religues, or 
in other later collections of English and Scottish ballads. The 
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numbers in parenthesis refer to the British originals in the 
Child edition. Barbara Allen's Cruelty (No. 84) is a favorite 
in the Cumberland Mountains. Though I have six variants, all 
recount the same old story of the tragic loves of Sweet William 
and heartless Barbara: he slights her; she forsakes him; he 
dies of a broken heart; she dies of remorse :— 
“O father, O father, come dig my grave, 
Oh, dig it both deep and narrow ; 


For my Sweet William died in love, 
And I will die in sorrow.” 


Sweet William was buried in the old church-tomb, 
Barbara Allen in the church-yard by ; 

Out of William’s grave grew a great red rose, 

Out of Barbara Allen’s a briar. 


They grew and grew to the old church-top, 
And till they couldn’t grow any higher, 
And at the end tied a true-love knot — 
The rose wrapped round the briar. 

Then there are: Lord Thomas (No. 73) and his bride, the 
Brown Gizl, who in a jealous fit stabs his former love, fair 
Ellender; Lord Lovel (No. 75) at his castle-gate combing his 
milk-white steed, and soon leaving his love, Lady Nancybel, to 
go to the wars, and after a year and a day returning to London 
to hear St. Pancras’ Bell tolling her death; the false Sweet 
William (No. 74), whose bridal-bed is haunted by the ghost of 
his forsaken first love, Lady Margaret; Lord Vanner’s (Bar- 
nard’s| Wife (No. 8), who is betrayed by the little foot-page 
in her perfidious love for the Musgrave, and slain with her 
paramour by her outraged husband upon his unexpected return 
from paying his allegiance ‘before King MacHenry’s Throne’ ; 
and The Demon Lover (No. 243), who bears off to her fate in a 
sinking ship the house-carpenter’s false wife. A better fortune 
attends Lady /sabel (No. 4), called Pretty Polly in each of the 
six Kentucky versions: the Elf Knight, whose weird pastime 
is to lure away and drown innocent princesses, finds her wits so 
sharp that by a clever ruse she escapes and succeeds in drowning 
him instead. Loving Henry is but a New World variant of | 
Young Hunting (No. 68); he dies from the same dagger thrust 
from his jealous sweetheart, as he bends from his saddle to kiss 
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her. Lord Bateman [{Beichan]| (No. 53), of Northumberland, 
is rescued from the Turkish prison by fair Sophia, his captor’s 
daughter :— 

Then she took him to her father’s harbor 

And gave to him a ship of fame: 


“ Farewell, farewell to you, Lord Bateman, 
I fear I never shall see you again.” 


When seven long years were gone and past, 
And fourteen days, well known to me, 

She packed up her gay gold and clothing 
And said Lord Bateman she would see. 


She arrives at his castle on the eve of his wedding to an English 
bride, and is ushered by the ‘proud young porter’ into the very 
midst of the festivities. Lord Bateman’s old affection is sud- 
denly fired, he sends away the new love, and— 

Another marriage was prepared 

With both their hearts so full of glee: 


“T’ll range no more to foreign countries 
Since Sophia has crossed the sea.” 


They made a vow, they made a promise, 
They made a vow he said would stand: 
He vowed he’d court no other woman, 
She vowed she’d court no other man. 


Due regard for brevity requires that mere mention be made of 
the rest. They are: Lord Randal (No. 12); Edward (No. 13); 
The Two Brothers (No. 49); The Cruel Mother (No. 20); The 
Jew's Daughter (No. 155); and 7he Bailiff’s Daughter of 
Islington (No. 105). Besides these, there are: 7he Green Wil- 
low Tree, an adaptation of The Golden Vanitee (No. 286); Cold 
Winter's Night, which embodies certain portions of 7he Lass of 
Loch Royal (No. 76); a fairly good variant of Zhe Twa Sisters 
(No. 10), and another of Ear/ Brand (No. 7). 

The Cumberland Mountain versions, be it repeated, however, 
have lived their own life, independent of the printed volume, 
passing from lip to lip through successive generations of the 
folk who came as pioneers to this region. Indeed, they have 
never been committed to paper on this side of the Atlantic, 
save for a few which lately have found their way into such re- | 
positories as the Zhe American Journal of Folk-Lore, or else | 
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have been recorded in the manuscripts of the collector. In this 
century-long oral transmission, they have suffered little change. 
British proper names of persons and places are faithfully pre- 
served, as well as the Old World customs, costumes, manners, 
or habits of thought and speech. In consequence, many obsolete 
words, phrases, and pronunciations survive in these Kentucky 
songs; for example, ‘dinna,’ ‘good speed,’ ‘riddle my sport,’ ‘a 
month and a day,’ ‘come her wi,’ ‘boughing door’ for ‘arched 
door,’ ‘laughen’ for ‘laughed,’ ‘hangen’ for ‘hanged;’ ‘the hill of 
heaven,’ a Norse conception, perhaps; ‘bailiff,’ ‘squire,’ ‘appren- 
tice,’ ‘post-town,’ ‘merchant;’ ‘dever,’ as verb from devotr, to 
woo; the Northumbrian plural verb for singular, as in ‘At length 
to Newgate I were brought;’ ‘thee’s’ for ‘thy;’ ‘shillings,’ 
‘pounds,’ ‘guineas;’ ‘cordelee,’ corde-du-laine, a woollen fabric; 
‘denter’ for ‘meadow’ (?) and ‘toise’ for ‘prop.’ 

The attitude of the present-day Kentucky minstrel toward 
such expressions is charming in its naiveté. Last summer a 
gray-bearded old fiddler was singing for me the Bailiff’s Daugh- 
ter of Islington. ‘‘What does that word Bailiff mean?’’ Iasked 
him. ‘‘Oh, shucks,’’ came his prompt and logical reply, ‘‘that’s 
just in the song.’’ Occasionally, however, an obsolete word is 
made over clumsily into the current vernacular. I recall a curious 
instance from Lord Randal. The British version has these 
lines :— 

“ Mother, make my bed soon; 
I am weary of hunting, and fain would lie down.” 


My singer could not brook the meaningless ‘fain,’ so he sang, 
‘and pains me lie down’; while another yet more curiously 
phrased it, ‘I faint and lie down.’ But such manifestations of 
folk-etymologizing are rare. ‘‘It’s just in the song,’’ that is all 
we know on earth and all we need to know. 


II. 


The second group demands a fuller exposition, since these 
songs, unlike those above, are not easily identified, if indeed at 
all, by reference to such printed collections as have been men- 
tioned. Some, perhaps, exist for us only in oral tradition. They 
number fifteen, or twenty-three, if variants of the same ballad be 
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counted. In five, the scene is laid in London; specific localities 
mentioned are London Bridge, Newgate Prison, Katherine Street, 
and St. Pancras’ Church. Others make mention of Edinboro, 
Sheffield, Nottingham, ‘Domesse,’ and ‘Pershelvy.’ Among the 
characters portrayed are lords and ladies, ’prentices, sailors, 
Thames boatmen, stewards, and foot-pages. A summary analy- 
sis of each of these songs will perhaps best show their indubi- 
table British origin. 

The Rich Margent (merchant) of London had one pretty 
daughter, Dinah, sixteen years old, a fit age for her to marry, 
he thinks :— 


“Go dress yourself, Dinah, in rich cordelee (corde-du-laine) ; 
I'll bring you a husband both gallant and gay.” 


“O father, O father, I ha’in’t made up my mind ; 
For to get married I don’t feel inclined.” 

The obdurate parent cuts her off from her patrimony, and 
Dinah a few days later poisons herself in the garden. Here 
Felix, her lover, finds her with a half-empty cup of poison in 
her stiffening fingers :— 

He called his dear Dinah ten thousand times o’er; 

He kissed her cold corpse ten thousand times more. 


He drank up the poison like a lover so brave — 
Now Felix and Dinah both lie in one grave. 


Jackaro is also a London legend. A rich merchant has one 
daughter. She loves a sailor-boy; the father opposes the union 
and causes him to be banished :— 

He sailed all over the ocean, 
He sailed all over the sea, 
So safely he has landed 


In the wars of Germany, 
Oh, in the wars of Germany. 


The maiden then disguises herself as a man and presents herself 
for enlistment as a soldier on the Continent. The captain 
says :— 


“Your waist it is too slender, 
Your fingers they’re too small, 
Your cheeks too red and rosy 
To face the cannon-ball, 

Oh, to face the cannon-ball.” 
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But she persuades him to accept her, is enrolled under the 
name ‘Jackaro,’ arrives on the battle-field just in time to find her 
lover lying at the point of death among the wounded :— 


She picked him up all in her arms, 
She carried him to the town, 
Inquiring for a doctor 

To heal his bloody wound, 

Oh, to heal his bloody wound. 


This kipple [couple] they are suited 
And always did agree, 

And also they got married — 

And it’s why not you and me? 

Oh, it’s why not you and me? 


Jack Wilson is the confession of a Newgate prisoner under 
sentence of death for a robbery in Katherine Street, London. 
It is full of bitterness against the ‘false deluding girl’ for whose 
sake he had done the theft, and yet who refuses to see or comfort 
him in his time of distress. London Bridge is a sentimental 
story about a homeless orphaned waif found shivering in the 
cold wind on the Thames-side by a passerby who has recently 
lost by death hisown son. Impressed by the likeness of the boy 


to his own,— 
He fed and clothed the orphan lad, 
And brought him o’er the sea. 
“You're like my boy who died,” he said, 
“ My boy and heir you'll be.” 


The Old Woman of London is a picee of coarse humor, de- 
tailing a scene between husband and wife. She loves another 
man, and plots the death of her husband. From an apothecary 
she gets two magic marrow-bones which destroy the sight of 
anyone who should suck them, and gives them to her un- 
suspecting husband. Soon he becomes blind. She leads him 
for a walk along the bank of the Thames, intending to push 
him into the river to drown. Just as she essays this, he 
steps to one side, and her momentum carries her into the 
water, where she dies in his stead. In a humorous vein also 
is Fair Notamon [Nottingham] Town, a burlesque description 
of a countryman’s visit to this city where he sees the royal 
procession :— 
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I met the king and the queen and a company more, 
A-riding behind and a-walking before, 

And a stark-naked drummer beating a drum, 

With his heels in his bosom a-marching along. 

Shearfield [Sheffield tells the story of an apprentice who runs 
away to London and takes service in the household of a “‘lady 
just from Ireland’’ :— 

I had not been in Ireland 

But some two weeks or three, 

Till my old foolish mistress 

She fell in love with me. 
He, however, has already pledged his troth to Polly Girl, her 
serving-maid. The jealous mistress drops a ring secretly in his 
pocket, and has him arrested for theft. In spite of his innocence, 
he is tried and condemned :— 

Come, all you young lovers, 

Wherever that you be, 

Don’t glory in my downfall ; 

I pray you pity me. 

For now I must be hangen, 

And hangen I must be: 


But when I think on London, 
Oh, cursed be the day! 


The Apprentice Boy is somewhat similar. He falls in love 
with the daughter of his master, a rich merchant living in a 
‘post-town.’ Her brothers invite the lad to go hunting with 
them, lure him into a lonely valley, and there leave him slain. 
That night his ghost appears to her :— 


All on that night as she lay sleeping, 
He arose and stood at her bed-feet, 
All covered over in tears a-weeping, 
All wallowed o’er in gores of blood. 


Hamlet-like, she plans vengeance upon the perfidious brothers; | 
they seek to escape across the sea:— 


The sea began to roar, I think no wonder 
That these two villyons should be cast away ; 
And broadways they came tosling under ; 
The sea did open and provide their grave. 


This will at once be recognized as related in plot to K«ats’s 
Isabella, as already noted by Professor Belden in the last 
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issue of this Review (page 221f.), and as a variant of the two 
versions there quoted — one from British Museum Bks. 3. g. 4, 
Vol. I, p. 184; and the other from oral tradition in Missouri. 
For the sake of comparison I print the Kentucky version com- 
plete in the margin below. * 


; *THE APPRENTICE BOY 


In yon post-town there lived a margent, 
He had two sons and a daughter fair: 
There lived a ’prentice-boy about there, 
Who was the daughter’s dearest dear. 


Ten thousand pounds was this gay lady’s portion ; 
She was a fair and a camelite [comely] dame; 
She loved this young man who crossed the ocean ; 
He told her how he could be so deslain. 


One day they was in the room a-courting ; 
The oldest brother chanced to hear ; 
He went and told the other brother, 
They would deprive her of her dear. 


Her brothers studied on this cruel matter, 
Concluded a-hunting they would go, 

And with this young man they both would flatter ; 
A-hunting with them he had to go. 


They traveled over high hills and mountains 

And through strange places where it were unknown, 
Till at length they came to some lonesome valley, : 
And then they killed him dead and thrown. i 


All on that evening when they returned, i 
She asked them where’s her servant-man ; 
“ What makes me ask you?” she seems to whisper, 1 
“ Dear brothers, tell me if you can.” ei 


{ 
“ He is lost in the wild woods a-hunting ; ‘ 
His face you never more shall see.” : 
*‘T’ll tell you in plain, you’re much affronted ; i 


Oh, now will you explain to me.” 


All on that night while she lay sleeping, 
He came and stood at her bed-feet, 
All covered over in tears a-weeping, 
All wallowed o’er in gores of blood. 


He says, “ My love, it’s but a folly ; 

For this is me that you may see — 

Aour brothers both being rash and cruel — 
In such a valley you may find.” 
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The next ballad has for its theme the tragedy of love. Lovely 
Caroline of Old Edinboro is wooed by young Henry, a Highland 
man. They marry and go to Londonto live. After six months, 
the husband’s devotion cools and he returns to Scotland without 
his wife. Caroline wanders forlorn into the woods and finally 
to the seashore, where she drowns herself for sorrow. 

A fairer star shines upon the fortunes of the lovers in the two 
songs, William Hall and The Lost Glove. As in Jackaro, 
already mentioned, so in each of these the resourcefulness of the 
maiden saves the day. William Hall is a young farmer of ‘Dom- 
esse town.’ He loves a gay young lady who lives near ‘Pershelvy- 


All on next morning when she arose, 

She dressed herself in silk so fine ; 

She traveled o’er high hills and mountains 
Her own true-lover for to find. 


She traveled o’er high hills and mountains 

And through strange places where it were unknown, 
{= at length she came to some lonesome valley, 

Till at length she came to a patch of briars, 

And there she found him killed and thrown. 


His pretty cheeks with blood were dyed ; 
His lips were as bloody as any butcher; 
His lips [var., cheeks] were salty as any brine ; 
She kissed them over and over, a-crying, 
“You dearest bosom friend of mine!” 


Three days and nights she tarried with him, 

Till she thought her heart would break with woe, 
Until sharp hunger came cropping on her, 
Which forced her back home to go. 


All on that evening when she returned, 

Her brothers asked her where she’d been — 
“O ye hardhearted, deceitful devillions, 

For him alone you both shall swing.” 


Her brothers studied on this bloody matter, 
Concluded the ocean they would sail ; 

My friend, I tell you, it’s on the morrow 
The raging sea there for to sail. 


The sea began to roar, I think no wonder 
That these two villyons should be cast away ; 
And broadways they came tosling under ; 
The sea did open and provide their grave. 
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town.’ To escape the vengeful opposition of her proud parents 
to the match, he becomes a sailor. She follows him, and they ~ 
meet in a foreign city. He recognizes her, but she fails to 
know him. To her inquiry, he relates that he has seen her 
lover fall in the French wars. At this news her despair and 
sorrow are so manifest that he, after this test of her continued 
devotion, reveals his identity and they are married. In The 
Lost Glove also the hero is a farmer. A mariner’s daughter is 
about to be given by her father in marriage to a squire of Lon- 
don, though her affection has long been set upon the young 
farmer. On her appointed wedding day, she feigns illness; 
later, disguised as a hunter, she takes dog and gun, and goes 
shooting in the fields, where she meets her true love. They 
profess anew their mutual devotion, and as they part, she leaves 
with him her gold-embroidered glove. This upon her return 
home she pretends to have lost, and announces that she will 
marry only him who can return it. Of course, the farmer 
appears as the lucky finder, and by the ruse she is enabled to 
marry him instead of the city squire. 

None of these Cumberland survivals is more interesting than 
the Jacobite song anent the landing of Prince Charles Edward at 
Moidart in Inverness-shire, during the month of July, 1745, 
upon the eve of his projected invasion of Britain to further the 
claims of the Stuart Pretender. Its brevity will allow its full 
reproduction here :— 


There’s news fro’ Mordart yestreen, 
Will soon yastremony [sic] ferly ; 
For ships o’er all have just come in 
And landed royal Charlie. 


Come through the heather, around him gather ; 
You’re all the welcomer early ; 

Around her cling with all your kin, 

For who'll be King but Charlie? 


Come through the heather, around him gather ; 
Come Ronald, come Donald, come all together ; 
And crown your rightful, lawful King, 

For who'll be King but Charlie? 


My own uncertain knowledge of British folk-song makes me, 
a mere collector, duly aware of the danger of dogmatic assertion 
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in regard to the identification of many which I have gathered. 
At best, much will be revealed only after a careful study and 
minute comparison of the great mass of American survivals, 
from varied and widely separated states or sections, with the 
correspondingly large corpus which the special student of this 
problem may find, published and unpublished, among the an- 
thologies and among the broadside and manuscript collections 
of the Mother Country. To illustrate, in the current April 
number of Modern Language Notes, 1 published a Cumberland 
Mountain Version of Zhe Lion’s Den, the plot of which is 
similar to that of the well-known poems Der Handschuh 
of Schiller, Zhe Glove and the Lions of Leigh Hunt, and 7he 
Glove of Browning. During the same week, in the April 
number of this Review, Professor Belden, it will be remembered, 
published an English version — each of us unaware of the work 
of the other. And within the last few days, Professor Kittredge 
has written me that he is acquainted with the same ballad but 
that he had not known of its existence in American folk- 
song.* In like manner, I was ignorant of Professor Bel- 
den’s two versions of 7he Apprentice Boy, alluded to above; 
while he, perhaps, will find something of novelty in the Ken- 
tucky version there quoted. I mention these facts, not only to 
voice my appreciation of an obvious need for further interchange 
and collaboration, but particularly to vindicate in some degree 
my presumption in the paragraph following. 

Of course, nothing less than the discovery of the British origi- 
nal positively fixes the identity of an American ‘song-ballet ;’ 
even the inclusion therein of British place-names, reference to 
insular customs, and such-like, is not a guarantee of its insular 
origin. But many of those I have found in Kentucky, though 
lacking even thus much of evidence, yet have about them an in- 
definable something which suggests the Old World as their birth- 
place. For illustration, I cite just three, that each may judge 
as best he may from the scant presentation here possible. 


* Professor Kittredge has just published in the June number of A/odern 
Language Notes a second English variant, with interesting references to 
others. 
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Cubeck’s Garden tells the love of an ‘honored lady’ for her 
father’s ’prentice-boy :— 


As soon as her old father 
Came this to understand, 

He swore to have him banished 
Unto some forant land. 


Tiis lady, broken-hearted, 
Lamenting, she did say, 

“ All for my handsome ’printest-boy 
Oh, may I live and die!” 
All unto a sea-captain 
This ’printest-boy was bound, 
And by his good behavior 
Great honor there he found. 


He was first a boating seaman, 
A-boating on its fame, 

And by his good behavior 

A shipmate he became. 

All among the ships 

Was a lottery to be put down; 
And when the lots were drewen, 
He drew forty thousand pound. 


His coat with silver buttons, 

His hat was laced indeed; 

He was going to Old England 

To fight his true-love’s speed. 
Needless to say that the remaining stanzas picture his return 
and their union :— 


*Way down through Cubeck’s garden 
They rode to church and bound ; 

In everlasting union 

This couple they were bound. 


In Rosanna, a fragment, as I have it, is told the tragedy of 
two loves. Rosanna renounces Silimentary, her true-love, to 
make a marriage of convenience with the squire. The love-lorn 
hero goes to sea, and is drowned ; the conscience-stricken maiden, 
upon hearing this, stabs herself in most approved style with her 
silver dagger. 

For its lyric lilt and martial rhythm one could rarely find a 
better soldiers’ chorus than Pretty Peggy, O— which I quote 


in full :— 
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PRETTY PEGGY, O 


As we marched down to Fernario, 
As we marched down to Fernario, 
Our captain fell in love with a lady like a dove, 
And they called her by name, Pretty Peggy, O. 


“ What would your mother think, Pretty Peggy, O, 
What would your mother think, Pretty Peggy, O, 
What would your mother think for to hear the guineas chink, 
And the soldiers a-marchin’ before ye, O? 


“ You shall ride in your coach, Pretty Peggy, O. 
You shall ride in your coach, Pretty Peggy, O, 
You shall ride in your coach and your true-love by your side, 
Just as grand as any lady in the Ario. 


“Come stepping down the stairs, Pretty Peggy, O, 
Come stepping down the stairs, Pretty Peggy, O, 
Come stepping down the stairs, combing back your yellow hair, 
Take the last farewell of your Sweet William, O, 
Take the last farewell of your darling Pretty Peggy, O. 


“If ever I return, Pretty Peggy, O, 
If ever I return, Pretty Peggy, O, 
If ever I return, this city I’ll burn [down] 
And destroy all the ladies in the Ario. 


“ Our captain he is dead, Pretty Peggy, O, 
Our captain he is dead, Pretty Peggy, O, 
Our captain he is dead and he died for a maid, 
And’s buried in the Louisiana County, O.” 


III. 


Third and last are ballads transplanted from Ireland, three in 
number, so far as I have found them. J/risk Molly O, quoted in 
full in Brooke and Rolleston’s 7reasury of Irish Poetry, 1 have 
traced back to the base of the Blue Ridge mountains of Virginia 
in the forties, whence it has passed westward by oral tradition 
into the eastern Highlands of Kentucky. Young MacDonald, 
a Scotch lad, comes as a stranger to Ireland; ‘all in the month 
of May,’ he falls in love with pretty Irish Molly, upon whom he 
lavishes his guineas. Her father opposes the match; and the 
maiden yielding to his wishes, forsakes her lover, who, though 
banished from his ‘rose of Dublin,’ is yet true to her:— 


When that I am buried, there is one more thing | crave, 
To lay a marble tombstone at the head of my grave, 

And on the marble tombstone a prayer shall be said, 

That young MacDonald lies here for his bonny Irish maid. 
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The Wexford Girl need not detain one long. She is brutally 
beaten with a club by her heartless lover one night and thrown 
into the stream that flows through Wexford town. William 
Reilly (also quoted in the volume just mentioned) is indigenous 
to County Ulster, in Ireland, and rests upon an historic basis. 
Reilly was a young Catholic farmer of this district. The 
daughter of a neighboring squire, named Foillard, a wealthy 
man of high Orange principles, falls in love with him, induces 
him to accept rich presents from her, and to fly with him by 
night from her father’s house :— 


“T’ll leave my father’s dwelling, forsake my mother’s fee, 
So through the howling wilderness, and married we will be.” 
Her old father followed after them with seven well-armed men ; 
Overtaken was poor Reilly with his lovely Polly Ann. 
At the ensuing trial, the outraged squire tries to have Reilly 
hanged for seduction, but an aged lawyer, named Fox in the 
original version, so ably defends him that transportation, not 
death, is the verdict. The father then accuses him of theft:— 
Then up spoke her old father, these words that he did say: 
“He’s taken from me gold watches, he’s taken from me gold rings; 
He took a silver broochpin, twas worth a thousand pounds; 
I'll have the life of Reilly, or spend ten thousand pounds.” 
But the loyal maiden before the judge and jury frees him 
from this second charge, swearing that she had herself given 
them to him as a present, and thus securing his release. 

In the above paragraphs I have purposely spared comment to 
gain space that the reader may be brought face to face with the 
fact itself — the persistence in twentieth century America of the 
songs of our British ancestors — believing that curiosity, if noth- 
ing deeper, will be evoked by acquaintance with them before they 
have faded into the shadows of the past. In another generation 
or two, they will be but a memory in the Kentucky Highlands; 
the clank of the colliery, the rattle of the locomotive, the roar 
of the blast-furnace, the shriek of the factory-whistle, and, alas, 
even the music of the school-bell, are already overwhelming the 
thin tones of the dulcimore and the quavering voice of the Last 
Minstrel of the Cumberlands, who can find scant heart to sing 
again the lays of olden years across the seas. 


Husert G. SHEARIN. 
Transylvania University. 
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JEFFERSON’S PART IN THE PURCHASE 
OF LOUISIANA 


That the area of the United States was doubled, the future 
of nationality secured, and the fulfilling of our proper destiny 
in the new world and in the larger sphere of universal history 
made possible by the annexation of Louisiana in the year 1803, 
and that Thomas Jefferson was at that time President, are facts 
about which will hardly arise differences of opinion. But the 
case immediately assumes a different aspect when we inquire as 
to the causes which accomplished this acquisition and the 
effective part played in it by various individuals. By many it is 
presumed that, being accomplished during Jefferson’s presidency, 
with his approval, it was one of Jefferson’s policies and con- 
stitutes one of his chief claims upon the gratitude of posterity. 
As a matter of fact, Jefferson was responsible for the acquisition 
of Louisiana in only a secondary way. Further, if his policy 
and efforts in 1803 had succeeded, the territory would not have 
been acquired. There is no evidence that in the crisis which 
was presented to the United States by the retrocession of 
Louisiana by Spain to France in 1800, Jefferson rose t_- the 
occasion in any adequate manner. That event thrust upon the 
United States two questions: one of urgent character, de- 
manding immediate solution; the other of far more momentous 
import, but not requiring, in the exigence of the moment, 
immediate attention. Jefferson in the face of the smaller and 
more pressing problem disregarded in his policy and measures 
the existence of the greater and more remote interests of the 
country. It is true that events took such a turn that Louisiana 
came to the United States; but Jefferson appears only as a 
passive recipient, who, never having raised a finger to bring 
about the result, simply accepted it when presented to his 
astonished mind. 

I have so far simply stated my thesis: I shall now proceed to 
offer my proofs. 

The attempt to credit Jefferson with accomplishing the 
acquisition of Louisiana is quite natural for those who hold a 
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high opinion of his greatness and services. Jefferson was, 
beyond doubt, one of our greatest public men, taking position 
with Washington himself among the most powerful and benef- 
icent influences in American history. But to credit- him for 
this reason with everything good happening during his time, is 
hardly more reasonable or just than to fasten upon the leading 
wit of the bar all the good lawyers’ jokes since the time of. 
Justinian. A Petigru or a Choate says enough bright things 
of his own to make secure his reputation; and Jefferson did 
enough great things to place him very high among statesmen 
without making him the author of a policy he did not originate, 
and at best only accepted when thrust upon him. 

In truth, Jefferson's greatness was never the greatness of 
doing, but the greatness of being. It was not through the 
things that he did, but through the things that he said and the 
principles he exemplified, that he served his country and the 
whole world. The admirer of Jefferson is, indeed, reluctantly 
forced, as he examines the character of his hero, to recognize 
that as a doer of things Jefferson was with painful frequency 
very much of a failure ; but as a political philosopher, expressing 
the truth to which even generations yet to follow our own will 
do well to attain in their practice, he stands unsurpassed among 
all the statesmen of history. 

For instance, many men have written of liberty and equality; 
but none before Jefferson had ever dared to make such prin- 
ciples the foundation-stone of a great, populous, and widely 
extended country. Many before Jefferson had praised peace 
and reason and denounced the folly and wickedness of war; 
but no man before, or for that matter after, him ever dared to 
walk upon the waters in the strength of his faith. No president 
or king or senate ever grounded the actual administration of 
government and rested his fame in history upon these principles 
as did Jefferson during the entire eight years of his administra- 
tions. The Hague tribunal itself, I fear, is several centuries be- 
hind the philosopher, who in the first decade of the nineteenth 
century made himself the object lesson and the ideal of all 
after times by the humane and elevating principles upon which 
he based his actual foreign policy. He sometimes made him- 
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self very ridiculous to the bystanders; but all men very far 
ahead of their times frequently do so. 

The sources of information regarding Jefferson’s ideas and 
policy are abundant and easily accessible. Let me say that if 
I am guilty of any misstatement or omission of facts, I will 
thank anyone who will publicly or privately point it out; for I 
have no interest or desire whatever to represent anything other 
than as it was. 

We have, first, Jefferson’s correspondence. Jefferson was a 
voluminous letter writer, and one of the most gifted. No other 
channel better suited his peculiar temperament for communi- 
cating public, private, or diplomatic matters; and consequently 
he employed it to the fullest extent. Moreover, Jefferson was 
fully aware of the value of written evidence to establish the 
position of himself and his party in history, and tells us that 
with this view he preserved the record of all he thought 
essential to this end. 

In addition to Jefferson’s private letters we have the diplo- 
matic correspondence of the time. Madison, the Secretary of 
State, was in the fullest harmony and most intimate touch with 
his chief, and, moreover, their communications were frequently 
by letter; so that we have the documentary evidence of many 
things, which, like private conversations, would ordinarily pass 
out of memory unrecorded. 

From these two sources we should surely be able to dis- 
cover the ideas, purposes, attitude, policy, acts of Jefferson on 
the acquisition of Louisiana. In so doing we must consider, 
first, what Jefferson did not say; second, what Jefferson 
did say. 

The only utterance of Jefferson in which he seems to desire 
or contemplate at any future time the acquisition of Louisiana 
is a passage in a letter written by him from Paris in 1786 to 
Archibald Stewart, deprecating the possible destruction of the 
Union by Kentucky’s threatened secession. Jefferson urges | 
that “our present federal limits are not too large for good 
government,”’ and continues : “Our Confederacy must be viewed 
as the nest from which all America, North and South, is to be 
peopled. We should take care, too, not to think it to the in- 
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terests of that great continent’ to press too soon upon the 
Spaniards. These countries cannot be in better hands. My 
fear is that they are too feeble to hold them till our population 
can be sufficiently advanced to gain it from them piece by 
piece. The navigation of the Mississippi we must have. This 
is all we are yet ready to receive.”* This is the entire brief 
passage, inserted, without paragraphing, in a long letter on va- 
rious topics. 

Now the value of this passage as evidence establishing any 
connection between Jefferson’s policy and the subsequent 
annexation of Louisiana is injured by several circumstances. 
First, it was a long time before the acquisition of Louisiana 
became a question of practical politics, and there is no evidence 
that the opinions here expressed reveal a policy matured, or 
even entertained, in thought and held in reserve until the 
opportunity for carrying it out should arrive. On the contrary, 
when the occasion for adopting it did present itself, seventeen 
years later, there is every evidence to show that no such policy 
was being held in reserve, that no measures for putting it into 
execution had been even casually considered. Voluminous 
letter writers say many things which, in the light of after events, 
are very interesting ; but it is very much as with dreams: those 
that happen to be paralleled by later events are said to have 
‘come true.’ This can hardly be taken, however, to establish 
in the dreamer the character of prophet. 

There is another circumstance which of itself is sufficient 
almost entirely to destroy the value of this letter to Stewart as 
evidence in favor of Jefferson’s active part in the acquisition of 
Louisiana; namely, his well-known and amazing inconsistency, 
which renders what he says at one time a quite untrustworthy 
guide as to what he will do at another. 

Finally, and most important of all, it may be urged regarding 
the Stewart letter that, whatever it may contemplate concerning 


‘It is noteworthy: first, that he does not speak of the interests of the 
United States, but apparently of future independent Anglo-Saxon republics 
to be erected in South America; and second, that he does not say “our 
government.” 


* Works, Federal edition, V. 74. 
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the vast territory between the Mississippi and the Rockies, it 
does not necessarily imply that Jefferson for one moment 
considered the annexation of it to the United States. If 
this passage is interpreted to advocate the ultimate annexa- 
tion of Louisiana it must also advocate the annexation of 
South America; for the entire American possessions of Spain 
are placed in one category. In view of the phraseology and of 
Jefferson’s deep-rooted antagonism to all imperialistic ideas, it 
appears that he had in mind some such conclusion of Spain’s 
sovereignty in the new world as was worked out in Texas up to, 
but not including, that republic’s application for admission to 
the Union. In this connection it is noteworthy that on August 
12, 1803, after the acquisition of Louisiana, he appears more 
gratified that the western valley of the great river will be held 
by the free descendants of the Americans of his day, whether 
united with the east or not, than that the country would be 
twice as large as before. In the same letter he says: ‘‘We have 
some claims to extend on the seacoast westwardly to the Rio 
Norte cr Bravo,’ and better, to go eastwardly to the Rio Perdido, 
between Mobile and Pensacola.” 

As a matter of fact, Jefferson and his successors were so 
anxious to obtain the narrow strip of lowlands now embraced 
in the short coastlines of Alabama and Mississippi, on account of 
their containing the mouths of several rivers of considerable 
importance, that they were ready, as actually was later done, 
to relinquish in exchange the imperial areas and plentiful Edens 
of Texas. A man so ready to surrender so important a part of 
the true Louisiana can hardly be credited, except upon the 
most unequivocal evidence, of having planned its annexation. 
So far from the letter of 1786 announcing a policy never to be 
surrendered and marking the beginning of efforts to be crowned 
with success seventeen years later, we find no other passage in 
Jefferson's voluminous correspondence which can be ranked 
even with this letter; but on the contrary, what mention of 
Louisiana does occur is in contradiction of such plans. E. g., 
May 23, 1793, he writes* to our commissioners to Spain: “ You 


3 The Rio Grande. 
* Works, Federal edition, VII, 268. 
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should not, by any clause of treaty, bind us to guarantee any 
of the Spanish colonies against their own independence. Nor 
indeed against any other nation. For when we thought we 
might guarantee Louisiana on their ceding the Floridas to us 
we apprehended it would be seized by Great Britain, who would 
thus completely encircle us with their colonies and fleets.’’* 
The truth must be admitted that we have evidence that several 
European statesmen at this time appeared to realize more vividly 
the imperial destiny of the United States as the dominant 
power in the new world and the danger to all new world Euro- 
pean establishment from her example than did certain eminent 
contemporaneous American statesmen. 

My only apology for paying so much attention to the Stewart 
letter is that, so far as I am aware, it is absolutely the only 
utterance Jefferson ever made on which any claim may be 
grounded that he ever even suggested in the remotest way our 
acquiring Louisiana. 

From the consideration of what Jefferson did not say, let us 
pass to what he did say. In this it will be most convenient to 
follow the chronological order. 

The news that Spain had retroceded Louisiana to its ancient 
sovereign, France, was communicated to the American minister 
in London and transmitted by him to his government in the 
spring of 1801. The free navigation of the Mississippi river 
from mouth to source was vital to the welfare, possibly even to 
the continuance, of the American Union. Reference to a map 
of the Louisiana purchase shows that the entire province of 
Louisiana, under any interpretation of the bounds, lies west of 
the Mississippi River, excepting its extreme Southeastern corner, 
in which is situated the city of New Orleans. It was the pos- 
session of the island containing that city, carrying with it the 
free entrance and egress through the mouth of the great river, 
that seemed to Jefferson so essential to the welfare of the United 
States that he was ready, if necessary, to guarantee France 
forever in the possession of all Louisiana to the west of the 


5 That these are Jefferson’s own views is proved by the fact that at the 
bottom of the letter is written in Washington's own hand, “The above 
meets the approbation of George Washington.” 
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river. These are unpleasant facts to those who hold that the 

foresight, skill, and statesmanship of Jefferson secured for his 
country a territory doubling its original area; but they stand 

written by his own hand over his own signature. So important 
was the crisis that on April 18, 1802, Jefferson, as President, de- 

parting from the regular channel of diplomatic intercourse, the 
Secretary of State, wrote personally to Robert R. Livingston, 

our minister in Paris. He had for almost a year known of the 

retrocession of Louisiana to France; evidently his views had 

had ample time to mature. His letter is an attempt to ‘bluff’ 

First Consul Bonaparte from consummating his plan of taking 
possession of New Orleans, and if possible also to discourage 

the occupation of the remaining portion of Louisiana. The 

letter is as fine an example of Jefferson’s wonderful command 

of flowing phrase as can be found in his entire works. Let 
those who wish to see him at his best, as a man of letters, turn 

to any edition of his works and read the entire letter; but in. 
order to show that he did not contemplate the acquiring of 
Louisiana by the United States, the following extracts will 
suffice : ‘There is on the globe one single spot,° the possessor 
of which is our natural and habitual enemy. It is New Orleans, 

through which the produce of three-eighths of our territory must 
pass to market. 


“If France considers Louisiana, however, as indispensable 
for her views she might perhaps be willing to look about for 
arrangements which might reconciliate it to our interests. If 
anything could do this it would be the ceding to us of the island 
of New Orleans and the Floridas. This would certainly in 
great degree remove the causes of jarring and irritation between 
us, and perhaps for such a length of time as might produce 
other means of making the measure permanently reconciliable 
to our interests and friendships.”’ 

“Permanently reconcilable to our interests and friendships!” 

We shall see that this plan, namely, for us to guarantee 


® Note that here and everywhere it is this “single spot,” and not the vast 
empirejof the future to the west, that is the object of acquisition. 
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France in the possession of all Louisiana west of the Mississippi 
in return for her giving us New Orleans and the Floridas, was, 
more than any other, Jefferson’s definite policy; for though he 
discussed other plans, from this one he never departed, and in 
strictest accord with it were drawn the special instructions of 
March 2, 1803, for Livingston and Monroe, in violation and 


disregard of which they, bought Louisiana. In truth, Jefferson 


and almost the entire body of his intimate advisers, were so set 
upon New Orleans and the Floridas that, like all other men 
suffering from ‘fixed ideas,’ other and greater matters failed to 
impress themselves upon their consciousness. After New 
Orleans was acquired, their ideas regarding West Florida (the 
land between the Mississippi river and the western end of the 
Florida of to-day) rose towards positive hallucination and led 
them into a policy of national dishonor, humiliation, and disaster 
unparalleled in our history. 

The substance of the extraordinary instructions to Livingston 
and Monroe is as follows :’ 

Obtain the island on which the city of New Orleans stands, 
West Florida and East Florida (p. 541). 

If necessary, guarantee to protect France in possession of all 
her territory on western side of the Mississippi River (p. 544). 

If impossible to get all we desire, get what you can, even 
down to the right to own lots for warehouses, etc., in the city 
of New Orleans (p. 544). 

In writing to Madison, on April 13, 1803, of France’s having 
offered the entire province, Livingston could truly say: “The 
field opened to us is infinitely larger than our instructions con- 
templated.” 

Meanwhile, Livingston in Paris had faithfully been urging the 
French government to desist from a step which would threaten 
her friendship with the United States. His propositions were 
various and his reasoning exhaustive ; but there is no reason to 
suppose that they were productive of the slightest results.* 


"American State Papers, Foreign Relations, Vol. 11, pp. 540-544. 

* Livingston’s proposition that France cede us all Louisiana north of the 
Arkansas River (American State Papers, 11, 531; 533; 535) is the only pro- 
posal coming from the American side that contemplated the acquisition of 
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| After the signature of the peace of Amiens in the spring of 
i 1802, Bonaparte stood between two alternatives. He might 
i devote himself to a colonial, peace and internal development 
ih policy, or he might renew his policy of interference in the 
| affairs of his neighbors, the domination of Europe, and the 
H , ‘aggrandizement’ rather than the building up of France. He 
| i * desired to do both, and proceeded to the execution of both 
policies simultaneously. England refused to acquiesce in his 
policy of European domination ; it became necessary for Bona- 
' parte to choose ; it was not in his nature to yield, and perhaps 
he feared that no man could yield and retain his influence over 
the French people. He determined, therefore, to flout England 
even at the risk of dashing his colonial ambitions by the renewal 
| of war before he was prepared to meet his enemy upon the sea 
| and defend his foreign possessions. England refused longer to 
) . endure the danger and indignity of his aggressions, and in May, 
i 1803, declared war. 


As soon as this consummation appeared a foregone conclusion, 
Bonaparte had taken steps to extricate himself as profitably as 
possible from his colonial complications. One of England’s first 
moves would probably have been to occupy Louisiana, and this 
Bonaparte had reason to regard asacertainty. Accordingly, he 
treated Jefferson to what was doubtless the most surprising 
shock he ever experienced by offering the entire province. of 
Louisiana at the knock-down price of two and two-thirds cents 
an acre. 

Napoleon announced his intention on April the toth. Let 
us see what Jefferson was doing to acquire Louisiana while, with- 
| out his knowledge or solicitation, the offer of it was being made 


Livingston made this proposition merely as a diplomatic manceuvre, for his 
astonishment was unbounded when Lousiana entire was offered, and after 
accepting the offer he apologetically writes his government that if he has 


| Ki anything to the west of the Mississippi. There is reason to believe that 
| acted contrary to its desires, the territory west of the Mississippi can 


i doubtless be sold at a good figure to some friendly power and so New 
ih Orleans turn out to be obtained for nothing! (State Papers, 11,354). In the 
i same letter he writes: “I told him [Marbois] that we would be perfectly 
i satisfied with New Orleans and the Floridas and had no disposition to 
i extend across the river.” 
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three thousand miles away. If we turn to the “Anas,” we find 
that on April the 8th a cabinet meeting was held. Again the 
urgent question of acquiring New Orleans was discussed. 
Even Jefferson, who wrote—and truly and to his honor — 
“peace is our passion,” thought of making us the ally of Eng- 
land in the impending war in order to obtain New Orleans and 
the Floridas. The startling fact is, that Jefferson, who has 
often been credited with obtaining Louisiana, suggested for dis- 
cussion the following inducements which we might offer Eng- 
land for her alliance :— 

‘1, Not to make a separate peace? 

“2,—To let her take Louisiana? 

“3.— Commercial privileges?”’ 

It is useless to cite further passages from Jefferson’s own pen 
proving, like these, that he made no move to obtain one inch 
of territory west of the Mississippi. Without any such positive 
testimony, the suddenness and force with which the constitu- 
iional difficulties of the purchase struck him when he heard the 
news is strong presumptive evidence that it was an unexpected 
and unsought event. 

Jefferson, in a private letter to General Gates immediately after 
the news of the purchase treaty, was so far carried into dis- 
simulation as to write: ‘These grumblers, too, are very uneasy 
lest the administration should share some little credit for the 
acquisition, the whole of which they ascribe to the accident of 
war. They would be cruelly mortified could they see our files.” 
The phrase ‘the whole of which”’ is all that saves this passage 
from entire misrepresentation, for New Orleans had really been 
sought, but, unhappily, so earnestly as to annihilate any credit 
the administration might covet for the acquisition of the vast 
territory to the west of the Mississippi. The “files” have now 
long been published; but they contain on Louisiana nothing 
“mortifying’’ to any except their authors. 

The fact that Jefferson did not seek the Louisiana acquisition, 
but simply accepted it, is not a thing to make his admirers 
ashamed. Let a statesman’s fame rest upon the things he 
intelligently conceived and consistently followed; not upon the 
events which fortuitous circumstances may associate with his 
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name. With a self-knowledge which is itself a testimony of 
greatness, Jefferson recognized the meaning and power of his 
own life. His was not the greatness of constructive statesman- 
ship or administrative genius, but of a prophet of liberty, en- 
lightenment, and peace at a period of history when the world 
stood much in need of such. The inscription which he wrote 
for his own grave expresses justly, so far as it goes, what he has 
meant to us: ‘Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, author of the 
Declaration of Independence, of the Statute of Virginia for Re- 
ligious Freedom, and Father of the University of Virginia.” 


D. D. WALLACE. 


Wofford College, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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EPIGRAMS AND THEIR MAKERS 4 


The epigram is the oldest form of poetic composition, dat- 
ing back to a period the literature of which has come down ; 
tous only in fragments. So varied has been the shape assumed, Hy 
that at one time it was widely employed for monumental in- 4 
scriptions in honor of the dead, and at another, as a means of 
satirizing the living. 

According to the strict etymology of the term, the epigram is a 
a writing on —an inscription. Originally the word was applied a 
to certain short sentences attached to offerings in the temples. “ 
Later it was very generally used as applying to all inscriptions 
on religious and other public buildings, and in course of time 
was employed to express any record — whether prose or verse — 
which was carved on statues of gods and men, or on the wayside : 
tombs of the dead. | i 

These inscriptions were necessarily short, for the reason that, J 
being cut in brass or marble, a long inscription would have been 
both inconvenient and out of taste. As an excellent example of | j 
the epigrams of this date, may be cited that on the tomb of q 


Plato, by Speusippus :— 
“ Plato’s dead form this earthly shroud invests ; | 
His soul among the godlike heroes rests.” 
As time went on, the brevity of the epigram commended itself | , 
for other purposes than superscriptions, so that it came to be | 
used in the praise of noble deeds, its terseness and brevity 
making it easy to fix itself in the memory of the people. And 
this was not all, for love breathed forth its tender sentiments in 
the epigram of the ancients, as it does in the sonnet of the 
moderns. ‘‘Thus,’’ says an English ‘writer of distinction, 
“fevery subject which kindles the heart of man — devotion, affec- 
tion, patriotism, chivalry, love, wine — found its expression in 
the epigram; and the word, which was originally confined to an 
inscription, became the term of every short poem which ex- 
pressed one definite idea.”’ 
And this was the character of the epigram when first brought 
to view in the Greek Anthology of Meleager, the Syrian, who was 
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the first collector of epigrams, about a century before Christ. 
This Anthology was subsequently lost —or practically so— 
through the decay of the manuscripts and the indifference of 
ignorant librarians. However, the Anthology of Jacobs repre- 
sents a very excellent collection of these epigrams which have 
survived the ravages and mischances of time, and are models of 
simplicity of thought and elegance of language. 

Two or three examples will serve to show these qualities of the 
early Greek epigrammatists. The first one we will give is an 
inscription by Simonides, commemorating the deeds of the dead 
and the glory gained by Athenian arms :— 

“ Hail, great in war! all hail, by glory cherish’d! 
Athena’s sons, in chivalry renown’d! 
For your sweet native soil in youth ye perish’d, 
When Hellas leagued in hostile ranks was found.” 

The second example is of quite a different character, and is 
from the poetess Anyte. It shows the devotion of the Greeks 
to their deities, who presided over wood and water, calm and 
tempest, as well as over every incident of life, which was so 
deeply felt by them, and which made their religion at least very 
real to themselves, however much it might be a purely poetic 
fiction. The epigram is on a statue of Venus on the sea- 


shore :— 
“ Cythera from this craggy steep 
Looks downward on the glassy deep, 
And hither calls the breathing gale, 
Propitious to the venturous sail ; 
While Ocean flows beneath, serene, 
Awed by the smile of Beauty’s Queen.” 


Palladas furnishes the third example. Although inclined to 
be satirical, as our first quotation shows, Palladas wrote some of 
the finest epigrams in the Anthology, as witness the following 
on Life :— 

“Waking, we burst, at each return of morn, 
From death’s dull fetters and again are born ; 
No longer ours the moments that have past, 
To a new remnant of our lives we haste. 
Call not the years thine own that made thee gray, 
They left their wrinkles and have fled away; 
The past no more shall yield thee ill or good, 
Gone to the silent times beyond the flood.” 
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The Latin epigrammatists do not seem to have been greatly 
influenced by the Greeks, whose refined simplicity was not 
suited to the court of the Czsars. Satire and flattery were 
necessary to secure the favor of the Roman emperors, and so the 
old form of the epigram was changed. True, there are a few 
fine examples to be found in Latin Anthology, but only a very 
small number of them are original ; most of them are translations 
from the Greek. Of all the Latin epigrammatists, Martial is un- 
doubtedly the most noted. It is said ‘‘he wrote for bread,’’ and 
was inclined to hesitate at no theme — however indecent — if it 
appealed to the emperor or met the demands of the lascivious 
rich. Here is an example of his prevailing style, addressed to 
Domitian :— 

“Much tho’ thou still bestow, and promise more; 
Tho’ lord of leaders, of thyself, thou be: 


The people thee, not for reward adore; 
But the rewards adore for love of thee.” 


Another of a somewhat similar character is inscribed to his 
triend Sextus, and very clearly expresses the vicious social and 
political conditions obtaining in Rome at this period — about 
A.D. 86 — a period just preceding the decline of Roman letters :— 


“To town what cause, or rather what ill star 

Hath brought my friend? Say what your prospects are. 
More eloquent than Murray I will be; 

In the four courts, not one shall rival me. 

Some, whom we know, in hall their time have lost; 
Others have rid the circuit, and paid the cost. 

If that won’t do, verses compose I will, 

Equal to Maro’s. That is wilder still. 

In window’d hose, and garments twice convey‘d, 
Our Ovids and our Virgils are array’d. 

Then I'll attend the great. How few thrive by it! 
The rest all starve upon so thin a diet. 

Tell me, then, what to do: here live I must. 
You're a good man, and in the Lord must trust.” 


A rather better version of this epigram is given by Sedley:— 
“ But thou hast courage, honesty, and wit, 
Friend, three such virtues Audley had undone: 
Be wise, and, ere thou’rt in the gaol, begone. 


Of all that starving crew we saw to-day, 
None but has killed his man, or writ his play.” 
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However given to satire and coarse wit, it must be acknow- 
ledged that credit is due to Martial for some of the most beauti- 
ful and touching lines to be found in any literature. The follow- 
ing elegy on Alcimus, is an example :— 


“Dear boy! whom, torn in early youth away, 
The light turf covers in Labicum’s way, 
Receive no tomb hewn from the Parian cave 
By useless toil, to moulder o’er the grave; 

But box and shady palms shall flourish here, 
And softest herbage green with many a tear. 
Dear boy! these records of my grief receive, 
These simple honours that will bloom and live; 
And be, when Fate has spun my latest line, 
My ashes honoured as | honour thine!” 


Here is another example of a like tenor, on a well-spent life :— 


“ Antonius is arriv’d at seventy-five, 
With all the ease and comfort life can give ; 
Safe from the voyage of a length of years, 
Looks back with joy; nor death approaching, fears. 
Not one of all his days can irksome find; 
Not one but he with pleasure calls to mind. 
Thus a good man prolongs his mortal date ; 
Lives twice, enjoying thus his former state.” 


This translation is by Hay; Pope’s rendering is much more 


fluent :— 
“Such, such a man extends his life’s short space, 
And from the goal again renews the race: 
For he lives twice, who can at once employ 
The present well, and the past enjoy.” 


Examples of this kind could be multiplied many times, had we 
space for them, and the statement that out of ‘‘some sixteen 
hundred epigrams, about a fifth part only are unobjectionable on 
the score of vice and immorality,’’ is a gross exaggeration. 
Martial’s notion of an epigram —a very common notion, by the 
way —is given in lines addressed to a fellow epigrammatist, 
whom he calls bad, writing, as he evidently did, after the Greek 


manner. He says:— 


“Tn all the epigrams you write, we trace 
The sweetness, and the candour of your face. 
Think you a reader will for verses call, 
Without one dram of salt or drop of gall? 
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*Tis vinegar gives relish to our food: 

A face that cannot smile is never good. 

Smooth tales, like sweet-meats, are for children fit: 

High-season’d, like my dishes, be my wit.” 
And he followed this notion, undoubtedly, in most of what he 
wrote; but in spite of this, and of the ‘‘gross indelicacies of ex- 
pression, and pruriency of thought”’ often found in his epigrams, 


he stands preéminent, not only as an epigrammatist, but as one | 


of the purest Latin writers of his age. 

Of the English epigrammatists during the period previous to 
the Restoration, many famous names occur — Ben Jonson and 
Robert Herrick being the only ones necessary to mention. 
Jonson’s style is extremely varied. He was thoroughly familiar 
with the Greek manner, and when he ceases to follow it, as he 
not unfrequently does, he at once discloses the fact that he is 
out of his proper atmosphere. This is not so, of course, when 
he is simply humorous, as in his skit on ‘‘Play-wright’’ :— 

“ Play-wright, by chance, hearing some toys I’d writ, 
Cried in my face, they were th’ elixir of wit; 
And I must believe him; for, to-day, 
Five of my jests, then stol'n, past him a play.” 


And in the following on ‘‘The Court-worm’’ :— 


“All men are worms: but this no man. In silk 
*Twas brought to court first wrapt, and white as milk 
Where afterwards it grew a butterfly ; 
Which was a caterpiller. So ’twill die.” 


However, it is upon ‘‘monumental inscriptions’ that Jonson’s 
fame as an epigrammatist must rest. The only fault of these 
inscriptions is in their extreme length. The best known of his 
epigrams is probably the one addressed to ‘‘Celia,’’ beginning :-— 


“ Drink to me only with thine eyes ;” 


but there is considerable doubt as to his having written this. 
It is probably a translation from Philostratus, although it has 
been credited to Jonson in every collection of his works, and is 
still credited to him. 

Herrick’s ‘‘Hesperides’’ abounds in epigrams, but they are 
possessed of little or no merit — many of them of the worst 
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Roman type, and altogether objectionable. One of the least 
offensive is that ‘‘Upon Urles’’ :— 


“ Urles had the gout so, that he could not stand ; 
Then from his feet it shifted to his hand: 
When ’twas in ’s feet, his charity was small ; 
Now ’tis in ’s hand, he gives no alms at all.” 


But Herrick, like Jonson, shows to better advantage in his 
epitaphs than in any other kind of epigram. We have space for 
but two examples; the first is for the tomb of a young mother 
of many children, and is as follows :— 

“ Let all chaste matrons, when they chance to see 
My numerous issue, praise and pity me. 


Praise me, for having such a fruitful womb; 
Pity me too, who found so soon a tomb.” 


The second is an ‘‘Epitaph Upon a Virgin,’’ and is thoroughly 
characteristic :— 


“Here a solemn fast we keep, 
While all beauty lies asleep ; 
Husht be all things — no noise here, 
But the toning of a tear; 
Or a sigh of such as bring 
Cowslips for her covering.” 


The time dating from the reign of Mary to the Restoration was 
prolific of epigrammatists, who wrote voluminously. Among 
these writers we find Heywood and one or two others of 
some distinction, but the larger number of them are wholly un- 
known to-day, and their epigrams never having been reprinted, 
are extremely scarce. Altogether, it was probably during the 
eighteenth century that the English epigrammatists were at their 
best, and it is from this period we have preserved to-day the 
largest number of epigrams. Hence, the examples which follow, 
are all — or nearly all — taken from writers of this period. 

Our first selection is from the pen of Bishop Atterbury, 
written on a fan, and addressed to ‘‘Miss Osborne’’— afterwards 
his wife. Atterbury was the friend of Pope and Swift, and 
seems to have caught some of their grace and wit, in the turning 
of this epigram, the closing lines of which we quote. The fan, 
he declares, — 
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“ Directs its wanton motions so, 
That it wounds more than Cupid’s bow; 
Gives coolness to the matchless dame, 
To every other breast a flame.” 

But another churchman— Dr, Edward Young — certainly 
excels the bishop in wit, if not in the niceness of his compli- 
ments. Before he took orders, Young was a good deal at court, 
and no doubt expected an appointment of some kind. But he 
was a clean, earnest man, and so sought other preferment. 
Attending a meeting of literary men one evening, he met 
Voltaire, then just arrived in England, who, during a discussion 
of Milton and his works, ridiculed that author’s sublime image 
of death and sin, whereupon Young took out his pencil and 
wrote the following ‘‘To Voltaire’ :— 


“Thou art so witty, profligate, and thin, 
At once we think thee Milton, Death, and Sin.” 


At a later date he wished to marry, and paid court to a noble 
Iody, whom he soon made his wife, wedding with her a life of 
discord. However, during courtship there was no discord, and 
the grave poet, playing at bowls with her ladyship in the garden at 
Welwyn, was called away by a servant. With a backward glance 
he departs, sees his visitor, and returns with the following lines :— 
“Thus Adam goes, when from the garden driven, 
And thus disputed orders sent from Heaven. 
Hard was his fate, but mine’s still more unkind: 
His Eve went with him, mine remained behind.” 

Long after this, a statue to Sleep was set up in the garden at 
Welwyn, under which the doctor, then a married man, wishing for 
rest, wrote one of the most beautiful epigrams in any language. 
It is Latin; we give both the Latin and its translation :— 


AD SOMNUM 


“ Somne levis quanguam cutissima mortis 
Consortem cupio, te tamen esse tori imago, 
Alma quies, optata veni, nam sie sine vite 
Vivere quam suave est, sic sine morte mori.” 


“ Light sleep, though death’s cold image, O, give 
Thy fellowship whilst on my couch I lie; 
O, gentle wished-for rest, how sweet to Zive 
Thus without /z/, and without deas¢h to die!” 
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In the translation we lose the grace of the Latin, and the 
sweetness of its numbers; the point alone, remains. We can- 
not quote all of Young’s epigrams — the Might Thoughts alone 
contains more epigrammatic turns than any other book in 
the English language. Therefore, we will pass on to the efforts 
of another churchman, the Rev. Samuel Wesley, the father of 
John and Charles. He was not a great poet, but the editor of 
his works, with a sort of wild justice, commits an epigram him- 
self when he declares ‘‘that the virtues of his sons John and 
Charles, will atone for his poetical crimes.’’ The following is 
pointed, but, like Young’s, depends for its point upon a script- 
ural simile :— 
ON BUTLER’S MONUMENT 


“Whilst Butler, needy wretch, was yet alive, 
No generous patron would a dinner give; 
See him when starved to death and turned to dust, 
Presented with a monumental bust. 
The poet’s fate is here in emblem shown — 
He asked for dread, and he received a stone.” 


But there are other and greater names than these; we will 
turn to them — Pope and Swift. Pope was an epigram in him- 
self, and his poems abound in epigrammatic turns. Even his 
direct epigrams are characteristic. Here is one written on the 
collar of a dog presented to his royal highness :— 


“T am his Highness’ dog at Kew — 
Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are you?” 


That ‘‘upon one who wrote long epitaphs,’’ is a particularly 
good one, when we recall the fact that the gentleman addressed 
was Dr. Robert Friend :— 
| “Friend, for your epitaphs I’m grieved, 
Where still so much is said ; 


One half will never be believed, 
The other never read.” 


Swift’s epigrams never lack cleverness; the two that follow, 
were written upon windows with a diamond-pointed pencil, a 
pencil very commonly used at the time of their writing. The 
window written on, of course, was the window of an inn, in 
both instances. The first is directed against love :— 
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“The glass by lover’s nonsense blurr’d, 
Dims and obscures our sight; 
So, when our passions Love hath stirr’d, 
It darkens Reason’s light.” 


The second is a drive at the church :— 


“The church and clergy here, no doubt, 
Are very much a-kin; 
Both weather-beaten are without, 
And empty both within.” 
Here is one addressed to Francis Chartres, an unsavory 
character of the time, made famous by his portrait in Hogarth’s 
‘*Rake’s Progress’’ :— 


“Here F Cc lies; be civil! 
The rest God knows — perhaps the devil.” 


The three which are now given — and the last we shall quote 
from Swift — are among the best he ever wrote, and are probably 
the most familiar :— 


“ You beat your pate, and fancy wit will come; 
Knock as you please, there's nobody at home.” 


“Sir, I admit your general rule, 
That every poet is a fool; 
But you, yourself, may serve to show it, 
That every fool is not a poet.” 


“ My friend complains that God has given 
To his poor babe, a life too short; 
Consider, Peter! he’s in heaven — 

‘Tis good to have a friend at court.” 
This last does not seem to bear out Thackeray’s assertion “‘that 
Swift never spoke well of a child; nor mentioned one except 
to say that it ‘squalled.’’’ ' 

Doctor Johnson has made some good epigrams— not very 

brilliant ones, of course; he was too slow-witted for that. Here 
is one he wrote while attending a party at Mrs. Thrale’s; it is 
addressed to a certain ‘‘Molly Aston,’’ of whom he had pre- 
viously spoken as being ‘‘a beauty, a scholar, a wit anda whig; 
and shet alked,’’ he had added, ‘‘all in the praise of liberty. 
So I made this epigram upon her :— 


Freedom you teach; so burning to be free, 
Adieu, lest I be enslaved by thee.” 
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The following is given as a translation from the French :— 


“In bed we laugh, in bed we cry; 
And born in bed, in bed we die: 
The near approach, the bed may show, 
Of human bliss to human woe.” 


This closing one from the doctor is given, largely on account 
of its being so unlike his usual pompous style, and so very like 
the style of the comic-journal writers :— 


“¢ Hermit hoar, in solemn cell, 
Wearing out life’s evening gray, 
Strike thy bosom, sage, and tell 
What is bliss, and which the way?’ 


Thus I spoke, and speaking, sighed, 
Scarce repress’d the falling brine, 
When the hoary sage replied — 
‘Drink, my lads, drink wine, drink wine.’” 


Our next example is from Doddridge, and according to Dr. 
Johnson, is one of the finest ever written :— 


“* Live while you live, the the epicure would say, 
‘ And seize the pleasure of the present day ;’ 
‘ Live while you live,’ the sacred preacher cries, 
‘And give to God each moment as it flies.’ 
Lord, in my life let both united be! 
I live in pleasure, whilst I live to thee.” 


This from Lord Chesterfield is not exactly such as one would 
naturally expect from a man of his manner of life; nevertheless, 
it is thoroughly a good one :— 


On Seeing a Whole-Length Portrait of Beau Nash Between 
the Busts of Newton and Pope, in the Rooms at Bath. 


“Immortal Newton never spoke 
More truth than here you'll find; 
Nor Pope himself e’er penned a joke 
More cruel to mankind. 


The picture placed the busts between, 
Gives satire all its strength — 
Wisdom and wit but little seen; 
But folly at full-length.” 


Goldsmith was not much given to epigrams; the following is, 
perhaps, the best example to be found among what he has 
written 
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On a Beautiful Vouth Struck Blind by Lightning. 


“ Sure, twas by Providence designed, 
Rather in pity than in hate, 
That he should be like Cupid, blind, 
To save him from Narcissus’ fate.” 

We give this single epigram from Mrs. Robinson, at one time 
the mistress of the Duke of York and a writer of some dis- 
tinction. It fairly represents the sentimental school of poetry 
of which Mrs. Robinson was the founder :— 


To Him Who Lamented Seeing a Beautiful Woman Weep. 


“ The lucid tear from Lesbia’s eye, 
Down her soft cheek in pity flows, 
As ether-drops forsake the sky, 
To cheer the drooping, blushing rose. 


For, like the sun, her eyes diffuse 
O’er her fair face so bright a ray, 
That tears must fall like heavenly dews, 
Lest the twin roses fade away.” 


Out of a considerable number credited to Lord Byron, we 
have selected the three following. The first is addressed to his 
wife shortly before their separation :— 

“There is a mystic thread of life, 
So dearly wreathed with mine alone, 
That destiny’s relentless knife 
At once must sever both or none.” 
The second takes on‘a very different tone; it was written on 
the sixth anniversary of their marriage :— 
“ How strangely time his course has run, 
Since first I paired with you; 
Six years ago we made but one, 
Now five have made us two.” 
The third, and last, from Lord Byron, is certainly, in the very 
best style of the serious epigram. The lines were originally 
printed in the French edition of his works, in 1826, and have 
been attributed to Scott. They bear the title, in the English 
edition, of— 
Lines Found in Lord Byron's Bible. 
“ Within this awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries. 


Oh, happiest they of human race, 
To whom our God has given grace, 


‘we 
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To hear, to read, to fear, to pray, 

To lift the latch and force the way ; 
But better they had ne’er been born 
Who read to doubt, or read to scorn.” 


In this connection we venture a translation from the Persian, 
by Sir William Jones. It is inscribed ‘‘To a Friend on His 
Birth-day,’’ and is one of the finest examples to be found in any 
Anthology :— 

“On parent knee, a naked new-born child, 
Weeping thou satst, whilst all around thee smiled; 


So live that, sinking in death’s last long sleep, 
Calm thou mayst smile, whilst all around thee weep.” 


Here is a curious one on the death of the Ear! of Kildare :—- 


“Who kill’d Kildare? Who dar’d Kildare to kill?” 
Death answers :— 
“T killed Kildare, and dare kill whom I will.’ ’ 


This recalls one credited to Dr. Kennedy ‘‘On a Book En- 
titled, ‘Who wrote Icon Basilike?’ ’’ :— 


“Who wrote, ‘Who Wrote Icon Basilike?’ 
‘I,’ said the Master of Trinity, 
‘With my little ability, 
I wrote, ‘Who Wrote Icon Basilike?’’” 

This epigram has often been ascribed to Archbishop Whately, 
but as Whately had no connection with Cambridge, and Ken- 
nedy was a professor in that institution at the time it was 
written, this is probably a mistake. 

Our closing example is from Tennyson, and is addressed ‘‘To 
Christopher North’’ in reply to a criticism in Blackwood’s 
Magazine. The lines no longer appear in any of Lord Tenny- 
son’s collected works, and are now regarded as a mere literary 
curiosity :— 

“You did late review my lays, 

Crusty Christopher ; 

You did mingle blame and praise, 
Rusty Christopher. 

When I learnt from whom it came, 

I forgave you all the blame, 
Musty Christopher ; 

I could not forgive the praise, 
Fusty Christopher.” 
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The decline of the epigram, which dates from the time when 
Napoleon was devasting Europe, is much to be regretted as a 
distinct loss to literature, as an art. Many great poets—Cow- 
per, as an instance —were extremely poor epigrammatists, while 
not a few thoroughly indifferent poets have shown great skill in 
epigram-writing. Dr. Jortin has no standing as a poet, but 
his epigrams are exceedingly beautiful. 

The epigram was also an expression of the history of the 
times. ‘‘The great writer of each particular period,’’ says the 
editor of the Quarterly Review, ‘‘is the image and repre- 
sentative of the state of the public mind during his own age; he 
is the perpetual record of the tone of thought, of taste, of im- 
aginative excitement prevalent in his own country, and during 
his own day.’’ And if epigrammatic literature should rise 
again, we may expect that it will once more exercise its legiti- 
mate power, and stir again the public sentiment. The purer 
its character, of course, the more benign will be its influence, 
and the nobler its results. 

J. H. Rockwe.. 


Springfield, Illinois. 
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Within the last few years the study of prosody has awakened 
among educators more general interest than it has received at 
almost any other time since the mechanical side of poetry first 
became the object of academic attention. In many instances, 
however, this revival of interest has been accompanied by a 
feeling of intense dissatisfaction, for not infrequently the rules 
laid down by grammarians and rhetoricians are felt to be totally 
inadequate to the explanation of the phenomena encountered. 
Oftener still, they are found to be entirely at variance with what 
the student believes to be true, nor can they by any possible 
means be made to accord with common sense. 

The amount of energy expended in searching among Latin 
and Greek authors in order to obtain the exact views of their 
most brilliant minds on this subject is out of all proportion to 
the modicum of information that has been extracted from the 
rubbish, and to the contributions made toward the solving of 
our problems. Important as it is for us to know what the Hel- 
lenes and Latins thought upon any subject, we should be care- 
ful, especially in scientific work, not to pin our faith too closely 
to their judgment. 

Now, since research has in this instance been productive of 
such meagre results, would it not be well to resort to the scien- 
tific method and, turning our attention to the verse itself, try 
to discover what its structure really is? Approaching the sub- 
ject in this way, we should reasonably expect to arrive at a more 
accurate knowledge of the structure of verse than the ancients, 
by their less scientific methods, could possibly have attained. 
Where we can verify their statements, we thus make surety 
double sure; where we may differ, there need be no attempt to 
harmonize our views with theirs. When we shall have examined 
for ourselves, we should feel no hesitation in stating what we 
know to be true. 

Helmholz’s monumental work on acoustics and the series of 
experiments performed by Mr. Louis Bevier furnish sufficient 
data to prove conclusively that music and verse are, from the 
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standpoint of the physicist, very closely related. Wherein this 
relation exists, I tried to show by a paper, ‘‘On Tonality in 
English Verse,’’ published in Zhe Sewanee Review, October, 
1909. It does not seem amiss to restate here, however, that, 
while music and verse are in many instances closely allied, the 
only place in which they actually interlap is in the matter of 
rhythm. Rhythm is the recurrence of identity at regular in- 
tervals. In both music and verse this recurrence is one of 
accent. It is usually designated as primary rhythm. In addi- 
tion, both possess a secondary rhythm, which arises from the 
fact that after each logical group there comes a pause. When 
the logical grouping is absolutely regular, as in lyric verse, the 
secondary rhythm is far more prominent than the primary. In 
verse, the syllables bear to one another and to the pauses time 
relations exactly similar to those which in music are sustained 
between the tones themselves and the rests. The time value 
given to any syllable, however, is relative, logical, psychological, 
and physiological conditions combining to determine both its 
value and the amount of stress which it is to receive; but the time 
value of any syllable must always maintain a simple ratio be- 
tween itself and the time values of the syllables which precede 
and follow it. In this respect, as far as we have been able to 
determine up to the present time, music and verse are identical, 
although the rhythms of modern music are often exceedingly 
complex, while those of verse are comparatively simple. The 
difficulties attending the pronunciation of complicated rhythms 
have compelled those of verse to remain plain and primal (the 
rhythms of Homer are the rhythms of to-day), while, on the 
other hand, the use of instruments for musical expression has 
so facilitated execution that the genius of the musician has been 
left unhampered in its invention of rhythms. Such exceedingly 
ornate rhythmical patterns have resulted that, to-day, music and 
verse are further apart than they have been during any other 
period of their development. Yet, where they are alike, the 
similarity is so marked that much light may be focused upon verse 
by holding it in juxtaposition to music and comparing the two. 
The birth of music was coeval with that of verse. In fact, 
they were so intimately associated that it now seems an error to 
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speak of ancient music as distinct from verse. Music was half 
chanted, half recited verse, and verse did not exist at all except 
as rendered musically. When they were finally separated, 
ethereal music languished, while verse, the more robust of the 
two, took firm root and blossomed luxuriantly. The rearing of 
the exotic, music, was left to the work of our own age, to become 
a distinctly modern product. Music, as we think of it, did 
not exist among the Greeks nor among the Romans, both 
the music and the verse of the latter being importations 
from their more highly artistic, Hellenic neighbors. There 
is no authentic record of a single Greek song. Of course, we 
have the words; but, since the Greeks possesesd no system of 
notation with which to record it, the music has in no instance 
been found. Ata very late period they did begin to employ a 
crude set of mnemonics by adopting a line and arranging above 
and below this a few dots that gave no idea whatever as to how 
much or how little the voice should be raised or lowered. So 
indefinite was their sense of pitch that these dots answered - 
every purpose. As little as is known about Greek music, re- 
search has now made it tolerably certain that Greek song never 
reached the stage of development attained in the plantation 
melodies as we hear them sung by the negro to-day; that the 
Greeks possessed but slight idea of pitch, and that they had no 
notion whatever of harmony; that they did, however, have a 
keen sense of rhythm, the rhythm of the spoken word, the 
rhythm of the dance. Strange as it may seem, they made no 
attempt to indicate the rhythm of their songs. Evidently, the 
words themselves supplied all that they cared to know, just as 
we do not find it nceessary to label verse ‘‘iambic pentameter,”’ 
or what not, in order to read it rhythmically. 

The history of music does not begin until 599 A.p., when Pope 
Gregory, in adapting music to the uses of the church, discarded 
that abomination to the modern ear, the Greek tetrachord, and 
substituted in its place a crude but logical scale. With this 
established, he soon worked out the system of notation upon 
which our modern method is based. 

Although in their musical notation they paid no attention to 
rhythm, the Greeks, from their study of verse, had, long before 
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the time of Gregory, realized that both music and verse were 
primarily concerned with rhythm. This is clearly shown in 
their method of scansion; for the use of feet means conscious- 
ness of repetition; and repetition at regular intervals means 
rhythm. 

Language has already made great strides and is tending to- 
ward crystallization when a people finds it necesasry to invent a 
system of signs with which to record their thoughts. These 
signs are invariably crude, and centuries must elapse between 
the date of their adoption and the time when they really begin 
to be either accurate or flexible. 

Now the purpose of this resumé of the history of music is to fix 
the attention upon two things: (1) That, although the Greeks 
had attained a high degree of culture, although their verse had 
been wellnigh perfected before scansion was first employed, and 
although this method for showing verse structure was much more 
exact than either their alphabet or the system of notation then 
in use, in spite of this their method of scansion must of 
necessity have been imperfect; (2) that, in order to see just 
where we stand to-day, we must take into consideration the fact 
that, while the alphabet and musical notation have made steady 
progress, scansion in the hands of the schoolmen has remained 
almost absolutely rigid and dormant, their reverence for classic 
beauty forbidding innovation and blinding them to the imper- 
fections of the system under which the classic poets wrote. 

Sidney Lanier was on firm ground when he suggested the use 
of musical notation to take the place of the classical method of 
scansion. By notation we are able to express accurately every 
rhythmical scheme that has yet been invented; while by the old 
method, many of the most beautiful rhythms are presented to 
us asa hopeless jumble. Now, the one object of this paper is 
to show how a clearer comprehension of English verse may be 
gained from the musical method of scansion than from the 
classical, and to recommend that the musical method be used 
entirely independent of the classical method and without trying 
to make it conform to the rules so long in use. 

Lanier was a pioneer and it ought not to be expected that the 
trail which he blazed should run either as straight or as smoothly 
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as a turnpike. We must admit that he made mistakes; al- 
though at the time of their perpetration, these very errors made 
his method seem all the more plausible, for they were all the 
result of trying to conform to the classical method. Two of 
these call for discussion here: (1) His idea of the time value 
of the foot and how the various feet should be written; (2) his 
conception of metre as a vital part of verse. 

Lanier conceived the idea that all English verse since a very 
early period has been written in triple time. In iambic and 
trochaic feet he says that the stressed syllable occupies two 
beats; the unstressed, one. In the dacty] and the anapest the 
syllables are of equal value theoretically, but in practice the 
stressed syllable steals a fraction of the time of the syllable fol- 
lowing it, just as is done in waltz music. Both these statements 
are true in a great many cases, but they are not true in all cases. 
If stressing lengthens the stressed syllable in the dactyl and 
the anapest, it likewise lengthens the same syllable in the iambus 
and the trochee. It does happen in nine cases out of ten that 
stressed syllables infringe upon the time value of the following 
beat, whether the time be common or triple. By considering all 
verse as written in triple time, we lose sight of a most im- 
portant fact that is best brought to our attention by an illustra- 
tion. Select at random a dozen hymns of any metre you please 
(for convenience, say long metre); then try to sing all of these 
hymns to some long metre tune. You will discover that some 
of the hymns will not fit the tune, although, when scanned by 
either the classical! method or upon Lanier’s hypothesis that 
they are in triple time, all of them contain apparently the same 
number of lines, the same number of feet in the line, and the 
same foot structure. What is the trouble? It lies here:— their 
feet are of different time values, although scanning them failed 
to reveal that truth. Consider, if you please, these two 


quotations :-— 
“Long lines of cliff, breaking, have left a chasm ”"— 


and 
“ Believe me, love, it was the nightingale 


That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ear.” 


Both are blank verse; yet, is it not apparent that the first is 
clearly in common time, while the second is in triple? ‘‘Long’’ 
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requires about the same length of time for its pronunciation as 
does ‘‘lines;’’ so also do ‘‘have’’ and “‘left.’’ They so predomi- 
nate the rhythm of the line quoted that ‘‘of’’ and ‘‘a’’ are 
naturally lengthened to make the line maintain a rhythm in 
common time. In the second selection the unaccented syllables 
are so much shorter than the accented that the verse swings 
naturally into triple time. This is equally true of all feet, and 
it accounts for the variety of effect that may be produced from 
what is now regarded as one and the same foot. From the 
trochee may come a light and tripping movement or a languor- 
ous, pensive effect. The difference seems to be that in the 
second instance the unaccented syllable is of greater time value 
than the unaccented syllable in the first. The first is triple 
time; the second, common. Now classical scansion takes no 
note of this; nor do Lanier’s musical scansions show the differ- 
ence between the two; but it can be shown, and clearly, wher- 
ever the musical sense of the scanner is sufficiently keen to de- 
tect the difference in the two kinds of verse. It should not 
puzzle us if in the same poem both triple and common time 
occur; for in numberless musical compositions there are changes 
of time, as well as of key, as a means of developing themes and of 
showing changes of mood. 

In following the classicists, Lanier makes another mistake. 
He regards the trochee as rhythmically distinct from the iambus ; 
the dactyl, from the anapest, and, in attempting to make this 
apparent in his scansion, he leaves his readers under a false im- 
pression. The only difference between the iambus and the 
trochee, between the dactyl and the anapest, is that the trochee 
and the dactyl open directly upon the arsis, while the iambus 
and the anapest are introduced upon the thesis, the compensating 
down beat being supplied at the end of the phrase. To write 
the iambus and the anapest with the light syllable opening the 
bar and then to place an accent upon the stressed syllable, results 
in a wrenching which we certainly do not give the verse when 
we read it. He did this to make the difference apparent to the 
eye. The truth is, there is no difference between them, for we 
see with what readiness the poets introduce one into the scheme 
of the other without stopping the flow of the verse for a second. 
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If they were different, this could not be done. These names 
are no longer useful except to show whether the verse opens 
upon the arsis or the thesis. 

Another error into which we have allowed ourselves to be led 
is the consideration of metre (the arrangement of feet into lines) 
asa vital part of rhythm. This isnottrue. From a mechanical 
standpoint, the one essential of verse is rhythm, the rhythm of 
the foot, the rhythm of the phrase. When to this are added 
the necessary spiritual elements, we have poetry, no matter 
whether we arrange the words in lines or not. An excellent 
example of this is shown in the Hebrew poetry of the Old 
Testament. From the English translation of the King James 
version, one can see that the spiritual elements necessary to 
make poetry of the highest order are certainly not wanting; 
from hearing it read aloud in the original, a musical ear cannot 
fail to realize the perfection of its rhythm both in foot and 
phrase.’ Yet this poetry will not admit of scansion according 
to the classical method and it certainly is not metrical; but that 
it is verse, who that has heard it in the Hebrew will deny? It 
is as essentially poetry as are the poems written after the Jews 
had come under the influence of the classics and had intro- 
duced into their verse both metre and rhyme. 

The earliest poets of every nation have written their verse in 
what we now consider rhythmical prose. Later, a less creative, 
but more artificial age would decide to arrange verse in lines 
containing set numbers of syllables. Though there is no proof 
positive of this statement, it is more than probable that the 
exceeding regularity of phrasing in lyric poetry must have been 
the prime factor in bringing this about. Where the pause came, 
they ended the line. This habit having been once established, 
it is easy to see how, in poems in which the pause usually came 
after a definite number of syllables, they would come to write 


‘I myself do not know Hebrew, but, through the kindness of Rabbi 
Edwin N. Calisch, Ph.D., I was able to hear numerous passages read in the 
Hebrew. Dr. Calisch chose the “ Song of Deborah,” /udges V, the “Song of 
Moses” at the passage of the Red Sea, Exodus XV, and several Psalms, 
among them the nineteenth, as representative passages of good Hebrew 


verse. 
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that number on a line to itself whether the pause came at its 
close or not. The introduction of rhyme accentuated this pause 
and helped to establish still more firmly this method of writing 


verse by adding agreement of sound where before there had been 


only a pause. Then, too, by writing verse in this way, the eye 
as well as the ear of the reader was pleased. The use of names 
for the various metres, while very heplful to us when we wish 
to state where we find the pauses and the rhymes in lyric 
poetry, is, nevertheless, often scarcely less than fatal—it helps 
to blind us to the true rhythmical structure of verse by making 
us think of the line as a unit and thus introduces into scansion 
difficulties which when considered rightly simply do not exist. 
To repeat: In verse there are but three units: —the foot, the 
phrase, the entire poem, or in some cases the stanza, where the 
poem is composed of set stanzaic patterns constantly repeated. 
The phrase and not the line is the thing to be considered; 
regard the poem as a rhythmical and not as a metrical unit, and 
see how smoothly it works out — extra syllables at the end of 
lines, lines with an extra or lacking syllable at their beginning, 
pauses within and at the end of lines, all dove-tail into one an- 
other and form a perfect whole. Since rhyme is peculiar to verse, 
there is every reason for conceding that the lines should be written 
as we now write them; for, in this way we are able to indicate 
clearly what the tonal structure is; yet we should not forget that 
from a rhythmical standpoint such an arrangement is purely arti- 
ficial and arbitrary. Rhyme is merely the embroidery upon the 
cloth; it beautifies without being warp and woof of the texture. 
From the study of Shakespeare one recognizes more clearly than 
from a study of any other poet that the line is a purely artificial 
division ; for Shakespeare, possessing the rhythmical instinct toa 
higher degree than any other English poet, and being less influ- 


enced by conventionality and classicism than any otherof the great — 


poets, did what he felt to be right and natural:-— he made the 
phrase the unit by which he measured. We see the result. Much 
of the woodenness of many good poets may be attributed to the 
fact that they forced their phrases into unnatural bounds. Only 
where the phrases are allowed to run on from line to line can any 
great degree of beauty or variety of effect be attained. 
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Strange to say, it appears that up to the present time no 
writer on the subject of blank verse has noticed that there is a 
structural, as well as an emotional difference between the lyric 
and the dramatic forms. One can easily convince himself that 
difference does exist between the two if he will but take the 
trouble to examine blank verse thoughtfully. All agree that the 
song quality is due to the predominance of the emotional ele- 
ment; now, as emotional intensity increases, there is a marked 
tendency toward regularity of phrasing, until in such purely 
lyric poems as 7ears, Jdle Tears the phrase groups follow abso- 
lutely regular patterns or, as musical terminology would express 
it, ‘‘answer one another.’’ Of ordinary blank verse this is not 
true. Take Hamlet’s soliloquy as an instance. Here the intel- 
lectual element is predominant; the phrasing irregular. In Ro- 
meo and Juliet, on the contrary, the scenes between the lovers 
are strongly lyric in their character; regularity of phrasing at- 
tends this luxuriance of emotion. Is this mechancial difference, 
then, not a matter of phrasing? If it be due to phrasing, is 
this fact not a further proof of the rhythmical unity of verse? 

If this be true, the present arrangement of blank verse is 
justifiable only when the verse is lyric, because only in that in- 
stance do the phrases tend to end with the line. In the case of 
purely narrative or dramatic blank verse, however, no such 
reason can be brought forward to justify the five-foot line. 
Nevertheless, since blank verse is a crystallized form, it would 
be foolish to think of writing it otherwise than as we do now; 
yet in scansion, where it is our business as far as possible to 
state the true rhythmical structure and not the purely arbitrary 
arrangement into which the lines have been forced, the con- 
tinuity of the rhythmical scheme must be clearly shown. 

No system of scansion can be invented that will indicate how 
the verse should be read. In music the score does not give 
more than the rhythmical and harmonic skeleton upon which 
the personality. of the interpreter is to be superimposed before 
it can become alive and vital. Compare a piece of music as 
played by a pianola with the same piece as played by an artist. 
The pianola gives just what is written on the score, no more, no 
less, an exact reproduction of the musical scheme. The artist’s 
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rendering of this piece may be difficult to reconcile with that of 
the pianola; yet, in both instances the interpretations are per- 
fectly rhythmical. Now scansion can give even less than the 
pianola. It can only indicate to the eye what the structure is, 
without reproducing a single one of the sounds which it repre- 
sents. The reader is the artist, and to him we must look for 
the interpretation. Fundamentally, the reader and the scansion 
should agree; in detail, they need not. With our present 
method of scansion the reader and the scansion rarely agree at 
all. From looking at the scansion, we can form but faint 
idea of the rhythmical structue of the verse. This should not 
be. Can it not be remedied by the proper use of the musical 
system of notation? Yes, if a freer method of scansion be em- 
ployed than that used by Lanier. Scan with the idea of repro- 
ducing the reading; scan so that if the pattern be tapped off, it 
will be recognizable as the rhythm of the piece under considera- 
tion, and not as the cut-and-dried scansion of any other poem 
of the same metre. 

By the use of phrase marks, thermatas, and other signs em- 
ployed in indicating rhythms musically, we can obtain a system 
quite'as satisfactory as that now used for music. In order to 
have the scansion show the rhyme scheme, we may even arrange 
the bars in lines corresponding to those employed in the poem, 
so long as by arranging them thus we do not lose sight of the 
fact that this arrangement has nothing whatever to do with the 
rhythmical structure and that it is employed merely as a con- 
cession, in order to make it apparent to the eye that verse 
possesess a rhyme structure as well as a rhythmical structure. 

The three scansions of Hamlet’s soliloquy appended will give 
an idea of what this method aims to accomplish :— 


To 


Sidney Lanier: 
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To be, or not to be: that is the question. q 
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nobler in the} mind to (suffer 2] 


arrows of outrageous fortune ; 


— We 


y 
troubles, And by opposing end them. 


| dies of ‘troubles! And by opposing end them. 


Methods of scansion can, at best, be but little better than 
wooden; yet, even in wooden moulds, there is a choice to be 
made. 

This paper is presented in the hope that by calling attention to 
a logical and natural method of scansion it will be helpful to those 
who are seeking a clearer insight into the real nature of verse. 
What has been said has not been stated as positive, incontro- 
vertible fact. It is offered merely by way of suggestion, al- 
though offered with the conviction that it contains sufficient 
truth to make it worthy of consideration. 


Cary F. Jacos. 


The University of Virginia. 


THE NEW BYRON* 


The two books whose titles appear in the foot-note compel a 
revision of our estimate of Lord Byron both as poet and as 
man. Sincerity is the first essential of any great work of 
literature or art; and for almost a hundred years Byron has 
been looked upon as a pfoseur. We heard the cry of his bitter 
agony, fierce and passionate as the voice of the chained Pro- 
metheus when the eagle gnawed his vitals; but we looked 
in vain for a reason. We saw a boyhood love for Miss 
Chaworth, a scandalous flirtation with Lady Caroline Lamb, a 
loveless marriage followed by a speedy separation, a succession 
of light amours whose only aim was pleasure; and this cry of 
anguish from one pursuing the primrose path seemed but an 
affectation. Now at last the veil has been lifted; and Byron, 
once considered a hollow rake, stands out as one of the great 
lovers of history, along with Dante and Petrarch. Thanks to the 
researches of Mr. Edgcumbe, we now know that the love of 
Byron for Mary Chaworth was not merely a boyish fancy; that 
when she was separated from her boorish husband they met 
again. The embers of the old love burst into passionate flame, 
and for a while they were happy. But her conscience gave her 
no rest, and at length she broke from him. The terrible ren- 
ding apart of hearts so closely united drove her to insanity, 
while he sought solace for his grief in the wild outpourings of the 
Giaour, Lara, the Fourth Canto of Childe Harold, the lines to 
Thyrza, and in Manfred. Not only was his heart wrung to 
agony, but his conscience was troubled. Most men who violate 
the Seventh Commandment consider it but a jest. Not so 
Byron. The guilt of it seems in this instance to have oppressed 
him, though he was callous in so many other cases, probably be- 
cause it had here resulted in the madness of the woman whom 
he adored. He could not hide his pain nor could he reveal the 
cause; and so, for almost a century he has passed for an affected 


* Byron: The Last Phase, by Richard Edgcumbe (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons); Zhe Love Affairs of Lord Byron, by Francis Gribble (Same 
publishers). 
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fellow who, while enjoying all the pleasures of life, pretended to 
be suffering all its woe. He was like a friend of mine who 
died slowly of an inward cancer; and because the doctors lacked 
the insight to ascertain his true condition, they allowed him to 
pass as a hypochondriac, whose expressions of suffering were 
but a proof of weakness. 

Now that we know the truth we must look upon Byron with 
other eyes. We must realize that that cry of bitter anguish 
that rings through all his verse is no pretence, that it is one of 
those mighty cries of a breaking heart that echo down the ages; 
that the chambers of his soul were not filled merely with fleeting 
forms of passing fancies, but that the ghost of a great murdered 
passion stalked moaning through it. When we comprehend 
this, his poetry assumes another aspect. It is not the peevish 
complaining of a discontented dandy; it is the passionate out- 
cry of a strong man whose heart is bleeding. 

It is rather strange that Englishmen and Americans have 
both been so blind to this. Ordinarily, when we see a man 
crying out in pain, with the cold sweat of agony upon his brow, 
we admit that he is suffering, though we may not perceive the 
cause. But, at least since Lord Macaulay's fierce attack upon 
him, Englishmen have been content to call Byron a foseur, and 
so to dismiss him from their serious consideration; and we 
Americans, who, despite our vast material progress, are in 
matters of literature prone to follow England, have accepted 
their verdict. Very different has it been on the Continent. 
From Cadiz to Moscow none has questioned the genuineness of 
that despairing cry that rings through Byron’s poems, and by 
common consent he has been proclaimed the greatest of Eng- 
lish poets after Shakespeare. 

Poets are usually most admired by their own countrymen, 
and the applause which they receive abroad is but the faint echo 
of that which resounds in their native land. This is natural, for 
the full music of verse is only perceived by those who have 
spoken the language from childhood. The English, however, 
have as a whole hated Byron. The reason is not far to seek. 
Their splendid civilization, in many respects the greatest that 
the world has ever seen, is built up on many conventions. All 
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of these Byron outraged. They are intensely loyal, even to 
their most unworthy sovereigns, and Byron’s frightful lampoon 
on George III and George IV in the Vision of Judgment was an 
unpardonable offence. They are an extremely religious people, 
and the questions that the poet asks the Almighty in Cain 
aroused their bitterest resentment. They are very tolerant of 
immorality, if a veil of decency is thrown over it; but if it is 
publicy flaunted, it cannot be forgiven; and Byron never made 
an effort to cloak his profligacy. So, when living, they drove 
him from their midst, and when he died, they denied him the 
glorious sepulture in the Parthenon that the Greeks would have 
given him; and instead of burying him in Westminster with 
their illustrious dead, they hid him away in an obscure country 
church, and started a crusade not merely against his memory as 
a man, but against his standing as a poet. As the passions of 
revolt and disbelief that surge through his resounding verse were 
hateful to them, they have sought to close the ears of their 
youth to his message by persuading them that after all he is but 
a sorry writer. So persistently have Englishmen adopted this 
tone since the day when Macaulay proclaimed Byron an empty 
poscur, that admiration for him is accounted conclusive proof of 
bad taste. Lord Macaulay was a great man, but he has his 
limitations. His own verse proves his lack of the poetic in- 
stinct; but he never doubted the infallibility of his judgment. 
That Goethe, the greatest poet since Shakespeare, should have 
proclaimed Byron a greater still, did not give him pause. Lord 
Melbourne said that he wished he could be as cocksure of one 
thing as Macaulay was of everything. The great essayist was 
equally certain that Troy never existed and that Byron was an 
empty /oseur; and he persuaded almost all England until 
Schliemann and his successors and Mr. Edgcumbe proved the 
futility of his arguments. 

It may be said that Shelley is even more in revolt against 
Church and State, and that he is held in higher esteem every 
day: but Shelley appeals only to a few choice spirits, and the 
supporters of established institutions know that they stand in no 
peril from his ethereal blows. Besides, while he rails against the 
Church, his spirit is essentially Christian, with the same infinite 
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pity for the weak and the down-trodden, the same passionate 
desire for the elevation of mankind. A majority of those who 
love him are religious men, who find in him an eloquent, though 
sometimes misguided, expression of their own ideals. Byron's 
attitude is that of a proud aristocrat who, while he hates the 
oppressor, looks down with scant admiration on the mass of 
humanity ; while the audacious questions that he hurls into the 
face of the Almighty cry for an answer in the breasts of all 
who listen. 

Other reasons there are why Byron has lost. favor with 
English-speaking people. Different standards have intervened. 
Tennyson and Browning have come upon the scene. For the 
votaries of the latter there is nothing in Byron to attract. His 
style, clear-cut as a bronze tablet, presents no problems to solve, 
no obscurities to unravel, and they find him without interest. 
Byron, the poet of passion and power, is equally offensive to the 
devotees of Tennyson, the poet of delicate fancy and far-sought 
romance. Byron makes no verse like Keats’s exquisite lines — 


Charmed magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in fairy lands forlorn,— 


the ideal utterance of the Tennysonian school. He seeks not 
recondite phrases of fastidious perfection, and so they find him 
commonplace. Yet the want of these exquisite forms of utter- 
ance is no fault of his. All excellences cannot be combined in 
one person. You cannot give to the oak the graces of the fern 
any more than you can join the serene beauty of Raphael to 
the tortured strength of Michelangelo. All that we can ask is 
that a man shall excel in his own way. None belittles Velas- 
quez or Rembrandt because they lack Titian's sense of physical 
beauty, or Shakespeare because he wants the chiseled perfection 
of Sophocles. The highly elaborated forms of Tennyson are 
no more suited to express Byron’s message than the graceful 
arias of the Italian opera to utter the frenzy of passion that 
surges through the wailing strings of 77zstan and /solde. Both 
are good, and he who can see merit in only a single style 
lacks something that he will never miss, but which leaves him 
poor indeed. 
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Another trouble is that Byron is the poet of youth, and it is 
men of mature years who sway the critical utterances of the 
literary world. By the time they reach their commanding 
positions the volcanic passions to which he appeals have died 
out, and they look back upon the time when he could stir their 
hearts as a period of immaturity; not realizing how glorious a 
thing is youth, how splendid it is to be able to voice its hopes, 
_ its aspirations, its despair, even its follies. 

These are some of the reasons why Byron is so little esteemed 
at home. To what, then, does he owe his exalted rank in 
foreign lands? 

In the first place, he is the greatest of all the poets of passion. 
He has not Shakespeare's subtle analysis of the springs of human 
action and emotion; but in the direct, vehement, instantly 
effective expression of passion in verse he has no rival. And 
passion is the most vital of all things, the source of our keenest 
pleasures and of our bitterest pains. Poetry has been called 
the language of passion. If so, the most passionate of poets 
should be the greatest. Because we could see no basis for 
this passionate utterance, we looked upon it with distrust. 
Despite its volcanic intensity, it seemed that it must be a shallow 
pretence. Now that we know that it sprang from a broken 
heart, torn by anguish and remorse, it has a different ring. 
When we read Byron’s verses, knowing his mighty love for Mary 
Chaworth, the rending asunder of their hearts and the madness 
that came to her because of the separation, it all sounds real— 
the most fearful cry that a broken heart has ever sent up to 
God. 

Byron, too, is the foremost of all the poets of nature. In 
descriptive power he has no rival. Most descriptive poetry is 
hard reading. Byron is almost alone in making it alive. And 
his descriptions go to the soul of things. The Fourth Canto of 
Childe Harold is still the best guide to Italy. Nowhere else do 
we find the very soul of the land so revealed ; nor can we think of 
the battle of Waterloo without his lines coming to mind, or of 
Switzerland without repeating to ourselves the stanzas addressed 
to Lake Leman. And where since the dawn of poetry has the 
’ ocean received such a tribute as the closing lines of Childe 
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Harold? Indeed, almost all his poems give us descriptions 
scarcely less felicitous. 

It is very difficult to be truly moving in verse. The feeling 
of pity is based on a vivid realization of another's pain: and 
the artificiality of metrical forms makes this sense of reality hard 
to attain, especially where the shackles of rhyme are added. 
Probably no one ever shed a tear over one of the innumerable 
deaths in the magic pages of Keats or Shelley or Tennyson. 
They excite but an exquisite sadness, which is rather a pleasure 
than a pain. Byron, however, achieved pathos of the most 
poignant kind. He who can read the Prisoner of Chillon or the 
death of Haidee for the first time without a tear in his eye and 
a sob in his throat is not to be envied. Only the prison scene 
in Faust excels these in pathos. 

He is the greatest satirist that ever expressed himself in 
poetry. From the fierce, blasting satire of the Vision of Judg- 
ment to the keen witticisms of Beppo and Don Juan he stands un- 
rivaled. Over no other poetry can one laugh so much or laugh 
so bitterly. Only in Swift can we find an equal to its bitter- 
ness, only in Voltaire can we find a rival to its wit; and neither 
of these approaches him when they put on the fetters of verse. 

No other English poet save Shakespeare covers so wide a 
field. He attempted all poetic styles, and was successful in all. 
It is said that he was not dramatic, and it must be admitted that 
most of his dramas lack vitality, and display little capacity for 
the analysis of character. Still, Manfred and Cain are great 
dramatic works; not suited indeed to production on the stage, 
but dramatic in form and essence. 

It used to be thought that after the lapse of a century the 
position of an author or an artist would be secure; that by 
that time the clamor of praise or blame that his contemporaries 
set up would be forgotten ; that he would be judged, and placed 
in his final niche in the Halls of Fame. Now we know that 
nothing can be more fallacious, that each generation summons 
before its bar the men of the past, aud pronounces upon them 
a new judgment. “It is a hard thing,” said the Elder Cato, 
when brought to trial for deeds done in his youth, “for a man 
to defend himself before the men of another generation.” 
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Still, now that almost a century has elapsed since Byron's death, 
and we are placed in possession of the secret that he guarded 
with such jealous care; we in America who have no reason to 
share the prejudices of his countrymen, whose most sacred in- 
stitutions he outraged or called in question —we should be in a 
position to give to one of the greatest of poets the tribute of 
admiration due to transcendent genius. 
GeorcE B. Rose. 


Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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THE MAKING OF MODERN ITALY* 


The recent appearance of three interesting works on different 
phases of the liberation of Italy shows the perennial interest of 
mankind in that “one moment of nineteenth-century history 
when politics assumed something of the character of poetry”’ 
(Lecky). Byron, who shared in the initial impulse of Italy's 
nationalization, was the first to discern that it was ‘the very 
poetry of politics.” It is perhaps the poetic and moral element 
in the making of modern Italy that imparts to the story such 
fascination for women, three of whom have bodied forth the 
events and personalities of that historic drama with ineffable 
charm— Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Countess Martinengo 
Cesaresco, and Jessie White Mario. 

Jessie White was born in England in 1832, the year of the 
great Reform Bill. Her mother was of American origin; her 
uncle, Thomas Harman, being the owner of a great part of the 
land upon which New Orleans was built. Assuming the liberal 
principles of the family, that uncle, in the early twenties, 
liberated all of his slaves, from humanitarian principles. It was 
in 1854 that Jessie White travelled to Italy, and spent a few 
months in the Maison Garibaldi in Nice, where she met the 
knight-errant of the nineteenth century. Upon her return to 
England in 1856, she was introduced by Garibaldi’s friend and 
physician to Mazzini. ‘From the very first interview her fate 
was decided: she had found her leader, and henceforth, her 
unswerving allegiance was passionately dedicated to the great 
Apostle of Unity and Liberty.” This devotion never failed, 
and it explained and excused all that might have been partisan 
in her judgments. To further the work of Mazzini for the re- 
demption of Italy and the brotherhood of mankind, she devoted 
herself, body and soul, writing, lecturing, inspiring, and endur- 


* The Birth of Modern Italy, by Jessie White Mario (J. Fisher Unwin, 
London); Garibaldi and the Thousand, by G. M. Trevelyan (Longmans, 
Green, & Co., New York); Zhe Last Days of Papal Rome, by R. DeCesare 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston). 
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ing prison and ignominy. In the introduction by Duke Litta 
Visconti Arese, Jessie White is described as a handsome young 
woman with magnetic personality, expressive of mental power 
and goodness. She was married in 1857 to Alberto Mario, an 
Italian patriot, already surrounded by a romantic halo of mystery, 
persecution, and heroism. 

Mazzini was the true prophet of.the nineteenth century. 
“Beware when the great God lets loose an thinker on this 
planet.” As early as 1834 he wrote: “I believe that this 
question of nationality was to give its name to the century.” 
Mazzini’s philosophy was dynamic, like that of Kant. At the 
darkest hour of defeat Mazzini declared: “I regarded self as 
an active force, called upon to transform the medium by which 
it was surrounded, rather than passively to submit to its in- 
fluences.” 

For three hundred years Italy had been a ‘‘Helot nation,’’ or, 
as the sinister Prince Metternich called it, ‘‘merely a geograph- 
ical expression.’”’ 

It fell to Mazzini’s lot to electrify Italy with a new sense of 
its moral mission. ‘‘Great ideas,’’ said he, ‘‘must precede great 
actions.’’ ‘‘The real epoch in our life,’’ remarked Emerson, ‘‘is 
a thought by the wayside.’’ It was so with Mazzini. One 
Sunday in April in 1821, when he was walking home from 
church with his mother in Genoa, a tall man with an energetic 
countenance and fiery glance held out a white handkerchief to 
him, merely saying, ‘‘For the refugees of Italy.’” The man who 
had taken part in a patriotic insurrection against the despotic 
king of Sardinia, was now fleeing for his life through Genoa to a 
far land. That man started in the mind of Mazzini the idea that 
Italians could and, therefore, ought to struggle for the liberty of 
their land. From that moment, though he was a mere boy, 
may be registered his consecration to the idea of Italian nation- 
ality. 

Ten years later, Mazzini was arrested and thrust into prison, 
and when his father the next morning came to inquire why the 
arrest had been made, the police replied, ‘‘Your son has a bad 
habit of thinking too much.’’ Imprisoned in the fortress of 
Savona, he could see through the bars of his dungeon but two 
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things —the sea and the sky, the two symbols of the infinite. 
In that cell, Mazzini matured the structural idea of his life, 
which was essentially moral. The French and American Revo- 
lutions had voiced the rights of man: but Mazzini stressed the 
Duties of Man. Fora nation to be free, its citizens must have 
a capacity for self-sacrifice, self-control, and thrill with the 
energy of intelligence and patriotism. He put this message into 
the phrase, ‘‘Life is a mission.’’ Exiled, he began to smuggle 
back into Italy these ideas, surcharged with moral power. It 
meant death to have one of Mazzini’s pamphlets in one’s pos- 
session. With the sentence of death resting upon him in his 
native land, hounded out of France and likewise from Switzer- 
land, he finally, in utter desperation, took refuge in England. 
There he lived in the direst poverty. On a certain Saturday 
evening we find him at the pawn shop offering his boots as a 
means of getting bread for Sunday; but so touched was he by 
the throng of women and children there in greater need than 
himself that he actually forgot his own sorrows. 

What a contrast did Mazzini and Metternich present! For 
nearly twenty years, one says, they were the antipodes of Euro- 
pean politics. One in his London garret, poor, despised, yet 
undauntable and sleepless, sending his influence like an electric 
current through all barriers to revivify the heart of Italy and 
liberal Europe. The other in his Vienna palace, haughty, 
famous, equally alert and cunning, with all material and hier- 
archical powers to maintain him, shedding over Europe his upas 
doctrines of torpor and decay! Rarely indeed has a_ period 
rich in contrasts seen its antagonistic extremes made flesh in 
two such men. 

It was on the bleak shores of the sea of Asov that an Italian 
seaman learned by whisper of the society of Young Italy, which 
Mazzini had founded. At once Garibaldi swore allegiance to it. 
Returning to his native land, he engaged in insurrection; and 
fleeing for his life, landed at Marseilles to have his initial inter- 
view with Mazzini. When Garibaldi opened the morning paper, 
he saw for the first time his name in print, heading the list of 
those condemned to death by his own king. Of his years on 
the plains of South America; of his feats in defending the 
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Roman Republic; of his famous retreat toward Venice, with the 
lovely Anita accompanying him, though sick unto death; of 
the deadly fire of the Austrian fleet, and his lonely flight on 
foot across the peninsula, and thence exiled on Staten Island, 
New York, where he made candles for a living — of these things 
we have not time to speak. 

Happy are we in having at last a glowing account from the 
pen of George Macaulay Trevelyan of Garibaldi’s greatest exploit 
with ‘‘The Thousand’”’ in winning for his sovereign the kingdom 
of Naples with its ten millions of inhabitants. Garibaldi laid 
the crown at the feet of Victor Emmanuel II, refusing therefor 
any compensation or title whatever, and returned to his rocky 
island of Caprera to dig the potatoes which he had planted in 
the spring. 

Everyone knows how in 1870 the keystone of the arch of 
Italian unity was slipped into place, as a result of the disaster 
that overtook the French at Sedan. ‘‘The Last Days of Papal 
Rome,’’ 1850-1870, have now been clearly set before the world 
by R. De Cesare, with an excellent introduction by G. M. 
Trevelyan. 

It is instructive to compare the tasks and personalities of 
Bismarck and Cavour. Which undertook the harder job? 
Seemingly, the unification of Germany was the greater task; 
but the making of modern Italy involved subtler and more per- 
plexing elements. In Bismarck’s problem there was no one 
factor comparable in difficulty to the presence of an international 
state, such as the Papal Monarchy in the bosom of the nascent 
kingdom of Italy. The presence of the pope in Rome made 
Cavour’s task unique in baffling conditions. Both statesmen 
unified and nationalized their states, but Cavour at the same 
time liberalized Italy, while in Germany the work of liberaliza- 
tion politically is as yet far from complete. 

The processes of the two statesmen differ widely. Bismarck 
wrought out his results by ‘‘blood and iron,’’ while Cavour’s 
diplomacy was surcharged with moral energy, and appealed 
powerfully to the reason and spirit of humanity and progress in 
all peoples. In making Germany, Bismarck struck down ruth- 
lessly his neighbors to the North, South, and West — Denmark, 
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Austria, and France. Alsace-Lorraine and the indemnity of a 
billion dollars have left as a deposit the policy of revenge which 
accounts for the enormous standing armies and crushing military 
budgets to-day of France and Germany. Cavour left no rank- 
ling wounds in bringing Italy into being, ‘‘a state created not 
by conquest but by consent.’’ No feature of Cavour’s work 
needs to be undone. He set Italy’s house in order, advocating 
free trade and industrial development; he made his country 
free, united, and independent by begetting a strong regenerative 
impulse in the masses of the people, a moral impulse that has 
meant much for humanity. 

Over the door of the Reichstag in Berlin there is carved in 
granite the figure of a defiant lion, with its paws extended upon 
a ball on which are written the words ‘‘Alsace-Lorraine.’’ In 
this the artist has strikingly set forth one of the initial motives 
in Bismarck’s achievements. Cavour so prophetically co- 
operated with the moral forces of his age that Modern Italy 
carries no chip upon its shoulder. 

S. C. Mircue ct. 


University of South Carolina. 
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ENGLISH LITFRATURE DURING THE LIFETIME OF SHAKESPEARE. By 
Felix E. Schelling. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1910. 


In a study of that wonderful period wherein the drama rose 
from the level of Gorboduc and Gammer Gurton’s Needle to that 
of Hamlet and As You Like /t, wherein the quality of verse 
started at Stanihurst and rose to Marlowe, Spenser, and Shakes- 
peare, the critic has before him a field so richly productive in 
varying kinds of literature that it is no easy matter to present 
within reasonable compass a clear view of the whole. Only in 
our own day, if at all, have there been more producers of books: 
out of the mass, what shall we select as significant for its in- 
trinsic worth, or for its influence upon the literature of the day? 
The danger is, that, struggling through the mass of recently de- 
veloped fact and criticism upon Elizabethan writers, the critic 
who essays to present a complete view of the period will over- 
load his book with facts, and in the effort to give something 
about everybody, crowd his canvas with so many figures that the 
real meaning of the composition is obscured, the attitude of the 
really heroic figures concealed by the crowding of mere camp 
followers and sutlers. 

Professor Schelling, in his recent study of Elizabethan litera- 
ture, has sought to escape this danger by making Shakespeare 
the central figure; but he has not altogether escaped it; he has 
not quite succeeded in showing, if indeed it be possible to show, 
“‘the dominating power of Shakespeare.’’ He proposes, in his 
preface, to treat the literature of the period as a whole rather 
than by the study of the biographies of various great figures. 
And the titles of the first three chapters — ‘‘The Literature of 
Fact,’’ ‘‘Literature of the Coterie,’’ and ‘‘The New Cultivated 
Prose’’— carry out this idea. But it soon becomes apparent 
that he is unable to maintain throughout such a classification of 
Elizabethan literature, that his plan even in these opening 
chapters is not logically carried out, and that his grouping of 
authors and works is rather empirical than strictly logical accord- 
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ing to the scheme proposed. For example, in the chapter on 
**The Literature of Fact’’ we find the Mirror for Magistrates 
along with Holinshed, Hakluyt, Harrison’s description of Eng- 
land, and Foxe’s Martyrs. The literature of fact, then, would 
seem to include chronicle-history, biography, and topography, 
in verse as well as in prose. But we must turn to chapter XVI 
to find such things as Raleigh’s History, Stow’s Survey of 
London, Camden, and Daniel’s prose history, while the verse of 
Daniel, Warner, and Drayton, dealing with historic subjects, is 
found in chapter XII, and Spenser's View of the Present State 
of Ireland is in a separate chapter devoted to that poet. Again, 
Spenser’s Amoretti sonnets are not treated in the chapter just 
mentioned, but in a chapter devoted to the sonnet, while Sid- 
ney’s sonnets are discussed in connection with the literary pro- 
ductions of his coterie, not in the chapter on the sonnet. Obvi- 
ously, such a method of grouping is inconsistent, and we feel 
that the author would have done better to have followed some 
plan that would have been either one thing or the other, either 
the grouping of all like productions, or the grouping about the 
name of some commanding writer. 

This defect of method in the work is a most unfortunate one, 
for it contributes largely to obscure the sterling worth of Pro- 
fessor Schelling’s book. Few students in America can speak 
with more authority upon the subject than he, and one feels in 
reading the volume the presence of a wise and humane guide to 
whose literary taste and common sense one may gratefully yield. 
His criticisms, never radical, are yet never commonplace; though 
he seems over-diffident at times, he can speak out on occasion; 
and one feels that his reserve is the reserve of the cautious 
student who distrusts impressionistic enthusiasms. For this 
feature of the book one has but praise, even when one differs 
with him upon some of the critical suggestions that are, as it 
were, insinuated unobtrusively, as when (p. 94) he suggests that 
the wind-blown style of typical speeches in Zhe Spanish Tragedy 
is ‘‘taken off not altogether unkindly by Shakespeare ... . in 
the soldier’s account of the battle at the opening of Macbeth,’’ 
or when (p. 232) he suggests that, ‘“‘It seems not irrational to 
refer such a group of humorists as Falstaff and his rout. . 
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to Jonson’s attempt to conceive theatrical personages on lines of 
definite simplicity and salient quality.’’ This last suggestion 
seems inadmissible both because of the probable relative dates of 
Jonson’s comedies and the Falstaff plays, and because a far more 
satisfactory parentage for Falstaff and his rout —if, indeed, 
they be not ‘‘the brood of Fancy without father bred’’— may be 
discovered. On the whole, we are more than content with Pro- 
fessor Schelling’s critical judgments, we are happy to find them 
so perfectly frank, unterrified by tradition, unhampered by that 
most serious of all trammels upon criticism of recent years, 
pedantry. His study of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, for example, is 
very satisfying, steering a middle course in waters that pedantry 
has sown rather thick with mines. And one pardons what 
seems the one enthusiasm of the critic, in his excellent estimate 
of Donne. 

But with this praise we are constrained to mingle complaint 
upon certain serious shortcomings of a book which, if it have any 
place, should serve as an authoritative record of fact upon the 
literature of the age. Not only is the proof-reading of the book 
poor, resulting in many typographical errors such as the reader 
may correct for himself, but there are mistakes in statement of 
fact, and a habit of loose statement or careless expression that 
makes one hesitate to commend the book as a safe guide. On 
page 133, the sixth line of Donne’s famous sonnet on Death is 
marred by printing ‘‘than’’ for ‘‘then’’— an error that may be 
corrected from the author’s own excellent collection of Eliza- 
bethan lyrics. On page 144, the first line of Shakespeare’s key 
sonnet is printed, ‘‘Two loves I had of comfort and despair;’’ 
while on page 216 the dedication of Venus and Adonts is in- 
correctly. quoted. Sir John Davies is said to have written 
Hymns to Astrea, ‘‘each an acrostic on the words ‘Elzabeta [szc] 
(p. 218) Regina.’’’ One of Jonson’s characters is referred to on 
page 234 as ‘‘Fastidious Brisk, ‘a spruce, affected courtier,’ ’’ 
while on page 237 he is an ‘‘affecting’’ courtier; and on page 
244, another of Jonson’s characters is referred to as ‘‘Zeal-in- 
the-Land Busy.’’ The reader is called upon to fight his way 
through many sentences such as this (p. 61): ‘‘The Spenserian 
stanza is really less monotonous than blank-verse, even with 
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Milton, in all his varied powers, as its exponent, to say nothing 
of stanzas, ending in a couplet and shorter quatrains;’’ or this 
(p. 528): ‘‘Nor is the matter helped by the loss of any trace of 
Kyd’s old Hamlet or the existence of a German version of the 
play derived from England, but whether before or after the 
Shakespearian quartos is doubtful.’’ Consider the case of a 
reader having to rely upon this sort of confused statement for 
his only knowledge of an important series of facts. Nor is this 
by any means all; we might note examples as bad from many 
pages, as on pages 67, 91, 117, 299 — where the author contorts 
his phrase until it means the opposite of what he intends — and 
331. These are sometimes merely puzzles to the reader and 
offences against clear expression; but there are also examples of 
confused, inaccurate, or even erroneous statement of fact. Thus 
Shakespeare (p. 149) ‘‘entered into a bond when scarcely nine- 
teen to marry Ann Hathaway who was nine years his senior.’’ 
On pages 422, 423, the reader would find some difficulty in de- 
termining the facts in regard to early editions of the Arcadia 
from these statements: ‘‘The year 1612 saw the fourth edition 
of North’s Plutarch; the following year the Arcadia in a sixth 
... . Astrophel and Stella, after three editions in the single 
year 1591, was always reprinted with the Arcadia, thus issuing 
for the seventh time in 1613.’’ Such facts should be given 
accurately in the bibliography, but that does not help us here, 
and the reader has to trust he is guessing right in guessing that 
the last clause refers to Astrophel and Stella. Hall, the arrogant 
satirist, becomes an enfant terrible; for we are told (p. 322) that 
he was ‘“‘born in the year of the Armada’’— which should be 
1588 — and published his first satires in 1597. 

It is proverbially easy for the onlooker to funish ‘‘counsels of 
perfection ;’’ but there should be no hesitation in saying that the 
book would be vastly improved by a more systematic arrange- 
ment of its really rich materials, and by a careful revision to 
remove the numerous obscure and careless statements, and that 
it must be so improved before it can be heartily commended. 


Pierce BuTLER. 
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A SoLpIER’s RECOLLECTIONS. By Randolph H. McKim. New York: 

Longmans, Green, & Co. 

It has often been said that the time has not yet come for the 
writing of an impartial history of the war between the States. 
It needs a longer retrospect and a generation further removed 
from direct personal interest in the great conflict, before we can 
have a historian whose views are uncolored by prejudice, and 
who can describe the period as one who stands outside of the 
events which he portrays. In the meantime, however, it is all 
essential that the men on either side of the contest should con- 
tribute their reminiscences and impressions of the stirring 
scenes in which they took part. 

Dr. McKim’s book is a distinct contribution to the matériaux 
& servir of the future chronicler. 

We cannot overestimate the value of the books of the men 
who were conspicuous as civil or military leaders. Grant, 
Sherman, and others on the Federal side, Jefferson Davis, John- 
ston, Fitzhugh Lee, Longstreet, Semmes, Alexander, and Mosby, 
in their defence of the Confederate cause and their story of the 
great campaigns, which will always make one of the most stir- 
ring chapters in the world’s history of war, will furnish the his- 
torian with sources of information most helpful and abundant, 
and the student of strategy with an invaluable text-book. But 
such a book as Dr. McKim’s, written not by a general, but by 
one who served first as a private and afterwards as a subordinate 
officer, will do far more to bring back the atmosphere of the 
times and to give a realistic setting to the chronicle than the 
writings of the great leaders. 

The preservation of his diary and of his letters written during 
the war has enabled the author to tell the story without being 
influenced by his after experience and impressions. 

The men who served in the ranks of the Confederate Army 
will recognize the fidelity with which this book reproduces the 
feelings of patriotic devotion which led the Southern people to 
consecrate themselves, heedless of consequences aud unmindful 
of cost, to what they deemed a righteous cause. Dr. McKim 
brings out strongly the fact that it was not, on the part of the 
Confederate soldiers, a struggle for the perpetuation of the in- 
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stitution of slavery. Valor and devotion such as were shown by 
the men and women of the South are not inspired by mercenary 
motives but by deep-rooted principles. The idealization of char- 
acter, as found in such men as Lee and Jackson and as reflected 
in the men whom they led and the people whom they served, is 
only to be understood when we remember that these men were 
contending for the right of self-government and for those things 
which have ever guided the Anglo-Saxon race in its march to 
freedom. Dr. McKim, who is an accomplished scholar, writes 
with clearness and ease. 

The book is one we can recommend to all students of the 
Confederate war, and especially to all those who are descendants 
of the men that followed Robert E. Lee. It is not only a thrill- 
ing story of battles and adventures, but a masterly vindication of 
the cause which, though seemingly lost, is sacred to those who 
upheld it. BEVERLEY D. TucKER. 


QueEED. By Henry Sydnor Harrison. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


With a skillfully managed plot, clear-cut and attractive char- 
acters, philosophic insight into human nature, wit, humor, 
pathos, and force and brilliancy of style, Queed, though pub- 
lished barely two months ago, has run through four editions in 
less than four weeks, and has already won a high place among 
recent novels. 

The story begins easily and naturally, seizes at once upon the 
attention, and holds the interest to the very close. In con- 
struction the novel might serve as a model, for the sequence of 
events is strictly logical, and the narrative is well proportioned 
and clearly and completely developed from beginning to end. 
There are no loose threads, no improbability of incident, no 
lack of harmony in tone, no melodramatic forcing of the situa- 
tion, no excess of local color. Every detail is sketched in with 
the restraint, the sureness, the careless ease of a master hand. 
From the narrow, gossipy circle of a boarding-house, the reader 
is carried into the editorial sanctum of the Post and sees the 
inside workings of a newspaper office ; thence is introduced into 
the gymnasium and sporting-room of the Mercury Athletic Club, 
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and later gets a glimpse into the management, or rather mis- 
management, of a college and into the deliberations of a board 
of trustees. Nor is the reader likely to forget, on the one hand, 
the Confederate reunion, with its annual parade and review of 
the fading remnants of Lee’s armies, or, on the other, the 
machinations of the municipal politicians as exemplified in 
Plonny Neal. In characterization, too, there is the same variety, 
the same mastery of detail. There are no lay figures put in to 
bolster up the hero, but each character is endowed with an in- 
dividuality and interest of its own. It is a thoroughly clean, 
wholesome novel, fresh, sincere, and manly in spirit and style, 
optimistic and inspiring in its outlook on life. 

The author, son of Caskie Harrison, formerly professor of 
Latin in the University of the South and a man of southern 
birth and parentage, was for some time chief editorial writer of 
the Richmond 7Zimes-Dispatch. At present he is living in 
Charleston, West Virginia, and is devoting himself to literature, 
in which he appears to have before him an assured and brilliant 
future. 


THE LADIES’ BATTLE. By Molly Elliott Seawell. New York: The. Mac- 
millan Company. 1911. 


In entertaining and humorous fashion this little volume pre- 
sents compactly and cogently the chief arguments against 
woman suffrage, based not “upon the assumption that women 
are not equal to men, but upon the fact that men and women 
are not identical.” After showing that the electorate is not 
founded on a natural right,—as many of the suffragists claim,— 
Miss Seawell brings forward two basic reasons against woman 
suffrage in this country: First, an electorate must be able to 
execute its own laws. But women are physically unable either 
to enforce the laws they might make, or even to deposit their 
ballots if disturbances should occur at the polls. Hence it is 
illogical, absurd, and unjust for one half the electorate to be 
absolutely dependent on the other half for protection against 
possible dangers in voting, and to lay upon the men all the 
dangers and difficulties of executing the laws which the women 
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claim the right to share in making. Second, no voter can claim 
maintenance from another voter. All voters must stand on the 
same level. If, then, a woman acquires a vote, she must give 
up her property privileges, exemptions, and immunities in the 
eyes of the law. Then follow a discussion and refutation of 
certain of the suffragists’ stock arguments and an outline of 
what woman suffrage has accomplished, or rather failed to 
accomplish, in those states where it has been tried,— notably 
Colorado, Utah, and Washington. Very properly, Miss Seawell 
deplores on the part of American women, as compared with 
English women, their ignorance of and indifference to politics 
and state and national affairs, and insists that, were such igno- 
rance removed, there would be fewer suffragists. ‘1 believe,”’ 
she concludes, “that the most important factors in the state are 
the wives and mothers who make of men good citizens to 
govern and protect the state, and I believe woman suffrage to 
be an unmixed evil.”’ 


THE POEMS OF JAMES RYDER RANDALL. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by Matthew Page Andrews. New York: The Tandy-Thomas 
Company. 


It may come as a surprise to many readers that the author of 
Maryland! My Maryland! James Ryder Randall, died barely 
three years ago, and that he left behind him in manuscript verses 
sufficient to make a volume of more than two hundred pages. 
Indeed, even in his native State of Maryland, there are many 
who have long been ignorant of the authorship of the stirring 
battle-song of the Confederacy and of the facts of Randall’s 
life, and thus have been utterly neglectful of his memory. In 
order to extend the knowledge and appreciation of the life and 
work of the Maryland poet, the Randall Literary and Memorial 
Association was formed in 1909, and in 1910 under its auspices 
this collection of Randall’s poems was put forth, edited with 
introduction and notes by Matthew Page Andrews. In the 
somewhat eulogistic introduction, there will be found a bio- 
graphical sketch of the ‘‘poet-laureate of the Southern Confede- 
racy,’’ and also an interesting history of Maryland! My Mary- 
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land ! how it was written by Randall on April 23, 1861, in his 
twenty-third year, at Poydras College, Pointe-Coupée, Louisi- 
ana, where he was then Professor of English; how it was set to 
music and sung by certain ‘‘famous beauties in Baltimore;’’ 
how, a few months later, it was sung by one of these same young 
ladies, Miss Jennie Cary, at the headquarters of General Beau- 
regard, near Fairfax Court House, Virginia, shortly after the 
first battle of Manassas; and how the refrain was ‘‘caught up 
and tossed back from hundreds of ‘rebel’ throats,’’ making a 
‘dramatic inception of a war-song on the field of battle.’’ 
Grateful as most readers may be to the Randall Association 
and to the editor for the facts that have been brought together, 
many will doubtless feel that Randall’s verse as a whole can 
hardly be classed as poetry of a very high order, and that, after 
all, his fame will continue to rest upon his popular war-song. 


THE JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHILOLOGY, Volume X, No. 2, 
April, 1911. Published quarterly by the University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. 


After having been, since Professor Karsten’s death, ably 
edited by Professor O. E. Lessing, the Journal is hereafter to 
be under the editorial management of Professor Julius Goebel, 
assisted by Professors H. S. V. Jones and G. T. Flom and other 
well-known scholars as cooperating editors. Through the self- 
sacrificing devotion and enthusiasm of Professor Karsten, the 
founder, the /ourna/ successfully passed through a crisis in its 
history some years ago, and is now firmly established as an 
authoritative journal in the field of philology. The April issue 
contains, in addition to numerous scholarly reviews, the following 
articles: ‘‘Is the Gothic Bible Gothic?’’ by George O. Curme; 
*‘Liturgical Easter Plays from Rheinau Manuscripts,’’ by Neil 
C. Brooks; ‘‘Barthold Heinrich Brocke’s Rendering of Thom- 
son’s Seasons,’’ by Morton C. Stewart; ‘‘Tunsberg Bylog from 
the Codex Tunsbergensis,’’ by George T. Flom; ‘‘Shylock,’’ by 
Elmer Edgar Stoll; ‘‘The Dramatic Unities in Engiand,”’ by 
Louis Sigmund Friedland. 
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THE WINNING OF IMMORTALITY. By Frederic Palmer. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


The aim of this book is to show, in harmony with Scripture 
and with sound philosophy, that grounds exist for believing that 
immortality is not a natural endowment of the human soul, but 
that it is, rather, a gift conditioned upon spiritual union with 
Christ. Attractively presented as it is, the argument is hardly 
likely to satisfy either those who, in matters of this kind, rest 
their faith simply upon the statements of Holy Scripture, or, on 
the other hand, those who build upon purely rational principles. 
Mr. Palmer’s work is, however, both stimulating and suggestive, 
and will no doubt appeal to a wide circle of readers. 

W. S. B. 


THE OLD ENGLISH CHRISTIAN Epic. By George Arnold Smithson. Ber- 
keley, California: The University Press. 


Dr. Smithson has made an exhaustive study of the /u/tana, 
the Elene, the Andreas, and the Christ, in comparison with the 
Beowulf and with the Latin literature of the Middle Ages, and 
from the point of view of the technique of plot and narrative in- 
terest, seeks to determine the relative merits of the respective 
poems and their comparative dates, and to throw some light on 
problems of authorship. His study contributes little that is 
new and serves only to confirm conclusions of previous students. 


SoutTH AFRICAN FOLK-TALES. By James A. Honey, M.D. New York: 
The Baker & Taylor Company. 


Although, as the author frankly acknowledges, most of these 
tales have appeared already among English collections previous 
to 1880, this is the first time that a complete collection has been 
put forth since Dr. Bleek published his stories in 1864. Thus 
to lovers of the Uncle Remus tales especially, this collection of 
animal stories, in which appear as leading actors the lion, the 
jackal, the rabbit (here with the same cunning and resourceful- 
ness as Brer Rabbit), will be heartily welcome. 
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